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Co Correspondents. 


Some “ Recoilections of the late Francis B. M‘CLuge, Esq.,’’ in to-day’s paper, will 
Judge M‘C., by strict temperance, and an ardent de- 
He is said to have 
‘* lived like a Tartar—on horse-flesh—being rarely seen off his horse.” Our gifted cor- 
respondent will please accept our acknowledgments for his most acceptable contri- 


be read with the liveliest interest. 
votion to equestrian field sports, attained to the age of 104 years! 


bution. 
H. L.of N. O.—A pair of Berkshires, including feed and steward’s fee, will cost you 
$30. The E. M. we have advertised for. 
J. S. S.—Your alteration reached us too late, the paper having been printed before we 
received it. Does not T. B.S. sail for N. O. trom this port! Such was his intention, he 
wrote us some time since. 
m, N. O. will find a letter to his address at Lexington, Ky., care of J. B., Esq., at the 
na@aix. 
The chairman of the ** Committee on Bimbo ” will please put down the ex-Santa-Fe 
prisoner for two chances at the approaching festival of the Mammoth Cod Association. 
*: This child ” willaiso be thar ! 


ders of S. K. B. and a lamp-post, they will get our length and breadth, if they will mul- 
tiply both by the depth of **Acorn” and the weight of the Captain of the Squantum 
Guards. Between ‘* B——b——a,” of Lynn Beacn, and * the Bold,” it will be ‘hard 
sledding ’’ indeeu if they do not make something ! 

We are extremely gratified to Jearn that the “‘Olio’’ in B., of “ the Bold,’* promises 
to be one of the most brilliant affairs of the season. Though disposed to do the ** clean 
thing,’’? we can’t stand $1250! 

Is Col. G., of B., willing to post a V towards ‘‘ that standard?” The ‘‘ Don” is wait- 
ing an answer! 

Can any one inform us where we can procure a Blenheim Spanie!? 

‘‘ Attakapas ” reached us yesterday, and wili be given with great pleasure next week. 


=} peer on the English coast in the Spring, commonly announcing the arrival of 


; Instead of ** sending our measure” for a uniform suit, |} the North; and if the * 
the ** Couimittee on Costume” are respectfully appilsed, that by measuring the shoul- | 





wedo not. The twoare so unlike in shape, habits, growth, etc., that we are 





with hard scales, convex above, compressed at the sides; lateral line straight 


the mackere!, but remain for a much shorter period than that fish. ‘They de- 
posit their spawn close to the shore among the rocks and sea-weeds, where the 
voung are hatched, and after a certain time retire. This species grows to the 
length of eight feet. 

The other species ere Barracuda, Vulpes, Malabaricus, Synodus, Hepsetus, 
Argenteus, Gymnocephalus, Brasiliensis, Chirocentrus, Chinensis, Aureoviridis, 
Becuna, Saurus, Lepedianus, Chilensis, Viridis, Stomias. 





PIKE AND BASS FISHING IN ILLINOIS. 
CuicaGo (1ll.), April 8, 1843. 
Mr. Editor,—Having seen in your paper some accounts of Sporting in Southern Illi- 
| nois, am induced to send you a few sketches of the way we manage these things in 
Ta!! Son of York” would ship himself for Chicago next Sep- 
tember, we would show him as much Grouse Shooting and Pike Fishing as he could lay 
his sides to. A NEw SuBSCRIBER. 





TROLLING IN THE CALAMINK. 

It was about 4 o'clock on a fine morning in October, when I was roused by a 
loud knocking at the door, and going to the window, saw my friend Dr. Tem- 
PEST, with his buggy, all ready for an expedition to the Calamink River, which 
we had agreed upon tue day before. Gathering up my fishing ‘ fixins,” I was 
soon in the buggy, and we “put out.” eeping down south on the beach of 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 6, !843. 





PISCATORIAL. 
From the Buffalo “ Daily Gazette” of Apri) 22d. 

‘* The American Sporting Chronicle” is the title of a new weekly paper, the 
publication of which has been recently commenced in New York by Mr. Jobr 
Richards, under the editorial! management of Wm. T. Porter, Esq., long favor- 
ably koown as the editor of the “ Spirit of the Times.’ It is devoted to “ the 
discussion and narratives which pertain to Racing, Blood Stock, Breeding, 
H soueg, Fishing, Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, &c. &c., and from its low price 
(3% per annum, in advance), will be patronised by many who have heretofore 
been unable to pay $10 per annum for the * Times.” 

Will the editor be so kind as to tell us what sort of a fish he calls a “ pick- 
erel t’’—we see he makes use of it in a capital article on fish and fishing. Does 
he mean the voracious Pike (Esox Lucius)—or has the word, as he uses it, a 
local meaning, as is the case at this and other places? We have searched every 
work on ichthyology, or Natural History, and every ‘* Naturalist’s Dictionary,” 
which we have been able to lay our hands on without being able once to find 
the word * Pickerel,”’ as applied to a fish, excepting one solitary instance 
hardly worth mentioning. It is true the word is to be found in some * Dictiona- 

ries of the Engiiso Language,”—their authors are bound to give every word, 
new or old; but we would thank any one to tell us in what work, written by a 
natura/ist, the word isto be found. In England, we believe, a young pike is 
called a ** picker,”’—when half grown, a “ jack,’’ and when full grown a “ pike.” 
Here, in Buifalo, the Pike has been robbed of his good name, and is, almost 
vuiversally, dubbed ‘“ Pickerel,” while a lazy, big-mouthed, glass-eyed, fool- 
hardy creature, who affords no sport to the angler when “ struck,”—feeling 
more like so much lead at the end of a line than a genuine Pike,—and, bating 
his sharp teeth, bearing out little resemblance to aim.—is dignified with the 
name of Pike! What the animal’s real name is we know not, but as he looks 
more like a bogus Cod than any other fish within our ken, we hereby christen 
him a fresh water haddock, aod shall, in future, go for depriving him of his bor- 
rowed title,—calling upon our late worthy Mayor,* Justice S , and Alderman 
G., to sustain us in this our laudable determination. It is a heinous libel onthe 
genuine, bold, energetic, sport-affording Pike, and should not be tolerated. Just 
over the river, our Canadian neighbors call what is here styled ‘* Pickerel’’ a 
** Pike,” and vice versa. Tne same is the case at Lewiston, Youngstown, Erie, 
Pa., aad other places on the Lakes, Are we nut right in supposing that ‘* pick- 
erel”’ is a word which might well be dispensed with; and should for the sake 
of simplicity, be entirely abolished from our writings? Dutes nous cela, Mr. 
Chronicle, and at the same time tell us what you call a “ Pickerel?” 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

First expressing our acknowledgments to the “‘ Gazette” for its flattering no- 
tice of our little * Chronicle,” we beg to assure him that the word * Pickerel,” 
as we used it, Aad “a local meaning.” In New England the word “ Pike” is 
very rarely used, nor is it here; the good name of that “fell tyrant of the 
liquid plain,” is filched from him, and its place generally supplied by that of 
** Pickerel.”” The two, though as unlike as woodcock and snipe, are almost 
universally yclept * Pickerel” north of the Potomac. Izaak Watton says in 
“ The Complete Angler,” (p. 135, London ed. of 1839) that 

* The mighty Luce or Pike is taken tu be the tyrant, as the Salmon is the 
king, of the fresh waters. Tis not to be dvubted but that they are bred, some 
by generation, and some not; as namely, ef a weed called Pickerel-weed, un. 
less jearned GesNeR be much mistaken: for he says, this weed and other glu- 
tinous matter, with the help of the sun’s heat in some particular months, and 
some ponds ajted for it by nature, do becume Pikes. But doubtless divers 
Pikes are bred after this maoner, or are brought into some ponds some such 
other ways as are past man's finding out, of which we have daily testimo 
nies.” 

YaRRELL, in his “ History of British Fishes,” (vol. 1, p. 384) speaks of 
“ Pickerel” in the reign uf Henry the Eighth, as being termed * a sinall Pike.” 
May not the two fish described by our friend of the “ Gazette,” be supposed to 
be bred, the one “ by generation” and the other not, as Walton evidently sup. 
posed? The Pickerel, though it grows to nearly the length of an eel, very 
rerely weighs above half a pound, while the Pike attains the weight of fifteen 
or twenty pounds. Neither Walton, Yarrell, Cotton, nor Wilson speak of the 
“Pp, ” 

Pickerel” as a fish of a distinct species, so that snless the case can be made 
out that the Pike is generated, and the Pickerel is not, according to the theory 
of Gesner (quoted in our extract from Walton) we must coutinue to believe a 
Pickerel to be nothing else than a small Pike—which, we beg leave to say, 





* We should be glad to hear his Honor’s opinion on this important subject. His father 
wrote the only valuable article on ** the Herring of Lake Erie,” extant ; and why should 
not his son, who has fished longer and deeper in its waters, befconsidered as good au- 
thority in regard to the Pike of Lake Erie! 

mie 


_ | Lake Michigan, whose broad blue surface was just ruffled by a gentle breeze 


from the south-west, we entered the oak woods which skirt the margin of the 
lake. 


‘A tine morning for fishing,” 


said the Doctor, ‘‘and the wind just right.” 

“Exactly; and if it will hold, we'll be fast to a six-pounder by eight 
o’clock.”’ 

The foliage had put on the bright tints of eutumn, a slight frost was on the 
ground, the grouse were calling from the stubbdles, and a few grey squirrels 
were occasionally seen scampering among the fallen leaves, after their early 
meal of acorns. 

“Did you put your gun in the buggy, Doctor !—We shall see some ducks in 
these sloughs.” 

‘*No, [never take a gun when I go fishing; 
with each other.” 

Qaack! quack! and three mallards rose out of the slough as we approached 
it, end put straight off for the Calamink over the timber. 

“ T wish [had brought mine along, any way,’’ saidI; ‘“‘they were not four 
rods from us when they started. Look, Doctor! there stands a heron on the 
other side of the slough—he knows we have no gun, and don’t mind us.” 
We reached the bridge near the mouth of the river about seven o'clock, and 
after a breakfast on fresh bass, cast off the painter of our skiff, and moved 
up the river. 

The lower part of the Calamink runs through a very wild, marshy country, 
with few settlements, owing to the nature of the soil, which is generally unfit 
for cultivation, being a succession of lakes and marshes, with sand ridges inter- 
spersed, thinly covered with trees. This region is the resort of immense flocks 
of water-fowl! of all kinds, from the Pelican to the Sandpiper, and the river and 
lakes abound with fish. 

After moving about a mile up the river, we put our rods together, and baiting 
our hooks with a frog, we paddled gently aiong near the bank, casting our baits 
near the rushes, and playing them along near the surface of the water. Pre- 
sently the Doctor's line was seea to sail off slowly into the deep water, while 
his rod bent nearly double. 

‘Give him line, Doctor! You nave a good one there. I think.” 

‘He pulls like a horse,” said he, paying out his line. 

The fish now sailed steadily out into the middle of the river, and then com- 
ing to the surface, made the water fly in all directions. It was a large pike. 
The Doctor wound him up carefully till he was within the boat’s length of us, 
when he made a rush fur the weeds; but this was his last effort, and he snf- 
fered himsel{ to be gaffed and taken into the boat,a fine fish of about five 
pounds weight. In a few minutes I caught one of about three pounds, and the 
Doctor hooked another, but lost him. We then paddled along to the mouth of 
a slough, where the largest fish generally lie. At the first cast I made, there 
was a heavy wallop in the weeds, and my bait was taken with such a enetch, 
that I came near losing my rod. The fish, whatever he was, made a furious 
rush nearly across the river, and then leaped twice, like a trout, three feet from 
the water, shaking his head, with his jaws open, trying to dislodge the hook. 
I then saw it was a large base. He then came at tull speed right at the boat, 
with half his body out of the water, After about ten minutes playing I gaffed 
him ; he weighed over six pounds. 

We ascended the river about six miles, and stopped for the night at a tavern 
on the bank, with forty fish. ‘The next morning we started early, and trolled 
down to the bridge from whence we started the day before, with still better 
luck, as there was a good breeze to ruffle the water; whereas, the day be- 
fore, it had died away calm about noon; and we find the pike never bite so 
well if the water is periecily smooth. We caught this day seveoty pike and 
bass, from two to seven pounds weight, making in all one hundred and ten 
fish, weighing 250ibs.—a boat load, in short. WINKLE. 
Note.—We beg to assure “‘ Winkle ”—after thanking him for his art‘cle— 
that if he can show us any such sport as that he writes so well about, we will 
go one hundred miles out of our way to have a day’s fishing with him, the 
next time we visit the glorious West.— Editor. 


the two sports only interfere 





Five hundre® ladies of Mobile have petitioned the authorities of that city to 
levy a separate and fixed tax upon all unmarried men there. There seems to 
be a fixed determination on their part to drive the bachelors there to commit 





_— ——_— > 
FIRST AMERICAN OLYMPIAD. 


Orto Morty, the celebrated equestrian performer, who hes appeared in most 
of the amphitheatres in the Union to great advantege, was stated by the New Or- 
leans papers a short time since, to be insane, and in consequence was tempora- 
rily confined in an asylum. The next we heard of him (through the * Picay- 
une”) was the announcemet of a most extraordinary performance on the Bas- 
combe Course, Mobile, which the * Pic.” thus classically introduces :— 

Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat ; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis, 

Terrarum dominos, evehit ad deos. 

Are the games of Greece indeed to be revived !—Are the denizens of this 
New World, ‘*’way down” in Alabaina, to look upon Olympic sports and Ro- 
man charioteeriog in sober earnest, in the open air! It would seem so from 
the advertisement of Otto Motty, which we find in a Mobile paper. The “ Herr” 
gets into pretty “tall talking ” in recounting what he is going to do; but the 
feat to be attempted by him yesterday on the Bascombe Course, Mobile, is 
worth noticing. Accordingly, taking down his * high-faluting’’ prose *‘ a peg 
or so,”’ we would say that the “first American Olympiad ” was yesterday to be 
instituted by Herr Otto Motty, “in honor of popular liberty.” He was first to 
appear before the stand with two horses, strange to him, standing upon which 
in an erect position, with one foot upon each, without the use of saddle or co- 
vering of any kind, he was to ride round the course and do his mile in 2:28. We 
should be glad to see this performance, which, if accomplished, would, in our 
opinion, be one of the greatest achievements in horsemanship ever made. The 
next performance was to be a chariot race, which we allow the ‘* Herr” to des- 
cribe himself :— 


‘*Great Roman Cuaariot Race! between three Roman chariots, each drawn 
by two splendid horses, and driven by Otto Motty and two charioteers in Ro- 
man style, correctly and magnificently attired in the ancient costume of Roman 
charioteers ! displaying the most incredible skill and address in the turning and 
management of their spirited steeds during their fearful flight around the bar- 
rier. The chariots, which are constructed in the strictest conformity with those 
used by the ancients, are decorated in the most gorgeous splendor, and of suffi- 
cient strength to protect the daring riders from accident. The victorious cha- 
rioteer will be crowned with an oak wreath, after the manner of the Olympic 
heroes.” 


The entertainments were to conclude with a match race between the youth 
who should win the ** oak wreath ’’—he to drive his ** double team ”’ in harness 
—and Otto Moity standing on his two nags, without saddle, &c. Truly, this 
man is not altogether a humbug. The editor of the Mobile Advertiser saw him 
make an experiment the other day with a couple of spirited horses out of Ste- 
phenson’s stable. He succeeded admirably in bringing them under control, and 
went round the course at speed, standing with one foot on the back of each. 

An old correspondent of the “ Spirit,” who will be recognized by our read- 
ers, has furnished the * Pic.” with the following graptiic description of the per- 
formance, for the purpose of reminding the editors, as it would appear, of a case 
uf ‘sparkling hock” due from them to him :— - 

MoBILE, Friday, April 21, 1843. 

Dear Pic.—Yesterday presented us a new sight on our old race course. 
Racing, per se, as the erudite Tyler classically phrases it, is no novelty here, for 
we have had it of all sorts, from long trots to foot races, by high-blooded nags 
or full-blooded editors, both military and civil. But ‘no more of that, Hal, an 
thou lovest me.”” ‘Tne affairs—for they were plural—were almost as classic as 
the Latin authority above quoted. The first, more circus than classic, was dig- 
nified by the high-sounding ttle, Numid@ Desultores ; while the others, which ' 
had nothing of the circus except the circle they made of the course, were 
termed Chariot Races. The hero of this “first American Olympiad” was 
Herr Otto Motty, who engaged to ride on two bare-backed strange horses, the 
mile in 2:28; then drive a Chariot Race, three entries; and finish by riding 
(as before) against the successful charioteer and pair. 

A large crowd assembled to witness the sport, and well were they recom- 
pensed. On the previous day a sort of full dress rehearsal took place, when 
the Otto Motty, or Motty Oxto, who had inquired for the wildest horse in the 
city, found he had got about what he wanted, for the near nag, who evidently 
wanted to be off himself and make the rider follow, but instituted, es Sir Har- 
court says, ‘'a series of kicks to remove the nuisance ;”’ but finding that out of 
the question, stopt after making ten leaps, and placing himself on his haunches, 
and his strange jockey on the sand, head up, boldly detied the foul fiend, though 
aded by sundry whips and pickets too numerous to mention. But at the 
regular periormance yesterday the trio began with the quickest movement [ 
ever witnessed from that score—I mean the starting place; for with heads, 
tails, and rider, right up ou end, they went off at the * tap,” if such a word is 
fitted for the hardest ** whack” of the sharpest whip the horses ever felt, or we 
horsemen ever saw, andj round they went with a yell-and-lash accompaniment 
to every jump ;—time, 2:20. On passing the stand the yell of the rider was 
echoed by every spectatur, nor did even the judges retain their steadiness, to 
see if he brought out his full weight, which was somewhat problematical, as [ 
learn this morning that during the day he “lost leather’’ considerably. Thus 
terminated the first affair. 

For the second three chariots and pairs were entered, viz. :— 

1, Otto Motty anda pair of greys. 

2 Frend McCrary, with two bob-tail bays. 

3. Young Chandler, tool.ng along ** Railroad’’ and his fellow sorrel. 

All the nags were from the steed of friend Stephenson, and noble prads they 
were. Atthe start, No. 2 went off with the lead and a rush, but gut winded at 
the half-mile post. No. 1 ran second, and the sorrels took it easy in the rear. 
At the back, Otto Motty went up and passed easily, for the joke of the matter 
was, that ‘the greys’’ being regular hacks, were expected to give out, and were 
therefore foisted on the hero of the day ; but the ruse did not do, for the ** regu- 
lars” kept their wind, while the bays gave up, and the sorrels took it easy—at 
least, if 2:30 could be called ** easy,” in which time they all came out in capi- 
tal contact, as the entry places them ‘This was a truly superb contest. 

The third race was a contest between Otto Motty. on tbe same pair as before, 
bare-backed and bridjed, and the victorious ** greys,”’ driven by McCrary. This, 
too, was a most exciting affair. The rider and pair got the start, and the driver 
and chariot tried his d dest to run bim down; but it was all in vain, and 
amidst the terrific cheers of the crowd, Otto Motty came out a winner of the 
third and last race, in 2:38. Hurrah for Motty and the Bascombe Course !— 
and there goes the steamboat bell. F. 














MAGAZINES FOR MAY, 

The “ Old Knick” punctually paid us bis monthly visit on Monday last. Se- 
riously the number before us is one of a very high order of excellence, and we 
have already marked two articles for the “ Spirit.” It appears to have escaped 
the notice of the literary world that the ** Editor's Table” and ‘ Literary Notices” 
alone of The Knickerbocker contains as much reading matter (and of rare in- 
terest, too ) as the balf of all the cheap magazines of the day. The work is 
cunducted with surprising ability by ovr friend Cuarxe, while its publishers 
display the utmost liberality in these department. 





The Democratic Review is illustrated with a fine etching of Ceawrorp’s Or- 
pheus. I. numbers among its contributors some of the adlest men in the coun- 
try, and there is no falling off in the present number of the usual interest of 
its literary contents. 


The Ladies’ Companion and The Artist, also published in this city, are as 
tastefully embellished as usual, and the same remark will apply to Gopgy’s 
Lady's Book end Granam’s Magazine, issued in Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Lea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have sent us Miss Lesti @ tales 
of “ Mrs. Washington Potts” and “ Mr. Smith,” and also several numbers of 








ether matrimony or suicide. 


Murray's ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Geography.” 
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THE GENTLEMAN JOCKEY. 


BY CASTOR, 








“A perfect gentleman from top to toe.”—Don Juan, 

I. is nO easy matter, as times go, to define a genileman ; or, coming to par- 
ticulars, tu say who is, or who is not entitled to such an appellation: nearly 
every calling bas a specimen of the kind. Among the most common of those 
are the professional, the commercial, and that somewhat doubtful character, the 
gentleman at large.’ Your motto, Mr, Editor, asks “* What is a gentleman 
without his recreations?” Ay, what indeed? And it is with the gentleman 
in connection with one of these many recreations that | new propose to offer a 
few remarks. 

If in general there is an acknowledged difficulty in designing a gentleman, I 
fear we shall find a much greater one when attempting a description of that 
rather anomalous character, the gentleman Jockey—a ttle which we daily see 
claimed by the lowest as well as the highest in the Jand. Within the last few 
years improvements have been attempted, and with tolerable success, in the 
organization of the turf. Amongother parties, Jockeys, gentle and simple, 
have not passed unnoticed ; and we now certainly find at first-rate meetings 
the gen‘leman jockey almost invariably personated by such only as have un- 
doubted claims to the first, however deficient they may be in the eccomplish- 
ments @ppertaining to the secoud part of the compound. 

There are still to be seen occasionally— meetings in the spring are most fa- 
vored with their company—a kind of semi-gentleman, who generally eppears 
with another sad bane to the prosperity of the turf—the cock-tail race-horse ; 
an animal for which, I am glad to say, there does not at present seem to be 
anything like the call there was a few years back. Many will have it that nine 
oot of ten of these half-bred race-horses are only by name such—a notion in 

which they, perhaps, are not much wrong; if such is the case, the man is often 
admirably suited for his horse, and both might, and at times do, get into trou- 
ble for obtaining money under false pretences : personal appearance is general- 
ly against them, for while the nag looks all over the troly high-bred one, the 
jockey shows in nearly an equal degree marks of the Aa//-casie. 5 

Gentlemen jockeys may, | think, be divided into three classes. In the first 
we have members of the Upper and Lower Houses, with other right honore- 
ble members of Crockford's, Brooke’s, Boodle’s, and such high places of ren- 
dezvous ; in the second are the country gentlemen, officers in the army or navy, 
members of a fox-hunting or racing ciub, or, more frequently, of some local one 
it the vicinity of the course on which they exhibit ; last of all comes the gen- 
theman jockey, whom we find figuring in races with this little addendum to their 
rales, ** gentlemen riders,” id est, eny one is qualified but such as are well 
known to be commun jockeys; and the consequence of this is, that it is no 
strange thing to hear of or see horse-dealers’ men, grooms out of plare, under- 
ostiers, and in fact the most disreputable characters, riding with impunity as 
gentlemen. ‘This farce, however, is rapidly giving way, and the steeple chase 
and burdle race now afford plenty of work “ for idle hands to do.” Here our 
gentleman No. 3 is quite et home—the man and the sport were made for each 
other, arcades ambo; in these contests he openly avows that he rides for pay, 
aad he deserves to be paid, furnishing amusement for others at the risk of his 
neck, and at times being within an ace of reminding the lookers-on of the words 
of the frogs, ‘* What is fun to you is death to us.” 

Within the last century racing clubs have been established, in which all the 
riding is confined to gentlemen, members of the club: the longest established 
of all these 1 believe to be Holywell Hunt, where, however, the system has 
gradually changed, paid jockeys now having it ai] to themselves; and the only 
difference between Holywell and any other race-course is the members of the 
club appearing in scarlet coats with the hunt button. The most celebrated of | 
these clubs is Bibury, formed in 1798, by Colone! (now Genera!) Grosvenor, 
and other fashionable and sporting men of that day ; of the original members the 
following are still hving :—The Duke of Dorset (then Lord Sackville), Lord 
Jersey, Sir John Shelley, General Grosvenor, Mr. Pryse Pryse, M.P., and Mr. 
Biggs. For many years Bibury was a very crack meeting : George the Fourth, 
when Prince of Wales, often honored the course with his presence, and his | 
horses ran there with very fair success; the Prince winning, among other | 
things, the great race of the meeting, called the Welter Stake, with Rebel, rid- | 
den by Mr. Delmé, the father of the present Mr. De!mé Radcliffe, who also oc- 
casionally dons the cap and jacket. It was in riding a horse for the Prince 
called Ploughator, a very hard puller, that the Duke of Dorset broke a vlood 
vessel, and was fora time in great danger through it, not being allowed to 
speak fora whole year after the accident occurred. Mr. Hawkes also haa the 
honor and good fortune to appear with success in the Pri:.ce’s colors, who pre- 
sented him with a pair of gold spurs from his own boots immediately after win- 
ning arace there. The best of the Bibury jocks were the Duke of Dorset, his 
brother, the Hon. George Germaine, and Mr. Delmé ; indeed, so superivr were 
they that in 1799 they were excluded from riding for the Welter, as their being 
Up, it was thought, would spoil sport; and certainly that year there was a very 
large field for the race, the conditions of which paid so high a compliment to 
the ‘rio, Colonel Mellish, * Newmarket’s brigntest star,” also belonged to 
Bibury, on which course in 1806 he figured in rather a singular manner. For 
the Welter of that year four horses started, and the first heat was won tolerab!y 
easy by Mr. Douglas’s Ducat ; in running the second Mr. Douglas, with six 
to one on him, broke his stirrup leather and fell, when Colone! Mellish, who 
chanced to be standing near where this occurred, caught the horse, jumped on 
his back, and ranin second. For the inird heat there wes some demur as to 
Ducat’s starting, and Witchcraft, who won the second, was suffered to walk 
over; it, however, was proved some time afterwards that Witchcraft was eight 
years old instead of six—the age stated when he ran at Bibury—this of course 
disqualified him, and Mr. Douglas’s horse having won the first beet, and ran 
secund to the disqualified horse for the next, bringing in his fall weight, wes 
declared entitled to receive tLe stake. Had not the Colonel been a member of 
the club his finishing the race would have been of no service. 

In 1802, Colonel Kingscote formed a club on the same plan as Bibury, at } 
his seat in Gloucestershire, and which for years was well attended ; the Colonel 
built a grand stand for the use of the club, and in fact did everything in the 
best style. The Maddington, cailed after another village in Gloucestershire, 
was stated about the same time on a similar footing, the races being over the 
Winchester course ; three gentlemen jockey clubs in one county was, however, 
rather two much uf a good thing, and the Maddington soon died away. Cc- 
lonel Kingscote kept his going until either 1823 or ‘24, when that also was 
dropped. Bibury, we know, suil exists, though at present very different from 
the palmy days of Bibury, “when George the Third was King.” Produce 
Stakes have been introduced, and with them regular paid jockeys, and the 
meeting is now mixed up with Stockbridge and Winchester, the ¢ria juncta in 
uno making but a very poor fight of it. 

The following rather too severe description of the doings at Bibury is taken 
from a satirical poem, published when the club was in ite zenith :-— 

‘* A vast assemblage this, where boys from school 
In jockey garbs first come to play the fool— 
Oxonian thick-heads, eminently dense, 
Who yearly meet to prove their want of sense; 
And give their steeds that whip-cord (truant elves !) 
Which wiser nature destin’d for themselves. 
And now where every blockhead bends his back, 
Like Puss resisting Pompey’s rough attack, 
To spur the sides of some ill-fated hack ; 
Where giant zanies, Lilliputian peers, 
Some scarcely breech’d, and some advanced in years, 
Militia bucks, and cornets of dragoons, 
Like showmen habited, or stage bufToons, 
With wasted carcasses their rips bestride, 













separated those in the habit of riding from such as mere!y look on; though one 
or two may, perhaps, be discovered among the latter who should belong to the 
jockey part of the club. 
LIST OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CROXTON PARK CLUB, 
The Marquis of Waterford* Sir John Gerard, Bart. 
The Earl of March* General Gilbert 


The Earl of Rosslyn* Colone! Thompson 
The Marquis of Granby* Colonel Gooch 
The Earl of Wilton* Major Campbell 


Captain Pettat® 
Captain Williams* 
Captain Gardnor* 
Captain Fairlie* 
Captain Richardson 
Captain Bell 
Captain Conolly 


The Earl of Eglinton* 
The Earl cf Howth* 
Lord Maidstone* 

Lord Gardnor* 

Lord Forester* 

Lord Cranstoun* 

Lord Macdona!d* 


Lord George Paget Mr. White* 

Lord Aldford Mr. J. Bailey* 
Count Bathvany* Mr. H. Peyton* 
Hon. A. Villiers* Mr. W. Coke* 
Hon. G, Anson* Mr. Oliver* — 
Hon. A. Willoughby Mr. Crommelin 
Sir D. Baird, Bart.* Mr. Osbaldeston 
Mr. Hope Johnstone Mr. Edwin Scobell 


Mr. H. S Thompson 

The following seldom if ever ride io public. 
Mr. G. Payne* 

Mr. Hunger ford* 

Mr. Hartopp* 

Mr. T. A. Smith* 

Count Bathurst 


Mr. George Moore 

The above are the jockeys. 
Duke of Rutlard* 
Lord Chesterfield* 
Lord A. St. Maur* 
Lord C. S. Manners* 
Lord Rancliffe* 


Lord Campden Mr. Handley 
The Earl of Craven Mr. Norton 
The Marquis of Normanby Mr. Turnor 
Count Nostetz Mr. Crawfurd 
Hon. F. Craven Mr. Green 
Hon. C. S. Wortley* Mr. Lumley 
Hon. Stuart Erskine Mr. Storey 
Hon. Mr. Cau!field Mr. Surtees 
Prince N. Esternazy Mr. Edward Hobson 
Sir W. M. Stanley, Bart.* Mr. Gough 
Sir. T. Whichcote, Bart. Mr. Newdigate 
Sir J. C. Thorold, Bart. Mr. Lovell 

Sir M. J. Cholmeley, Bart. Mr. Lindsay 
Mr. Palk Mr. Baynton 


Mr. Gilmour* 


The Club now consists of 81 members; the 37 with’asterisks to their names 
are the original members. With the exceptions of Drumlanrig, Captain Oli- 
ver,* of the Blues, and one or two more, we here nave a list of all the first 
class gentlemen jockeys of the day. Where there are so many good ones it 
would be a difficult thing to say who bears the palm. In ould Ireland no one is 
so good over the flat as Lord Howth; and though there may be as good, there 
are none better in old England. Among other stars of the club is that elegant 
horseman, Lord Wilton. Mr. Augustus Villiers [son of the Earl of Jersey] 
is not only excellent over a course, but has proved himself nowise inferior to 
the professional steeple-chase break-necks by his performances on his own mare 
Gipsy, and particularly on Claude Daval for Lord Chesterfield, winning on the 
latser at Liverpool last year through fine riding, and that alone; his horse 
being beat, as 1t appeared, nearly a mile from home. Captain Percy Williams 
again is very good, and very strong on his horse; and Messrs. White, Bailey, 
and Peyton are nearly equal in a race to professionals: the latter, however, 
now seldom rides; like many more, he gets no lighter as he gets older. Lord 





| March is a young and certainly improving jockey, and being well bred for it, 


is sure to succeed: ** where there’s will there’s a way.’’ Mr. Scobell, too, is 
neither deficient in head, hand, or seat, and last year astonished some good peo- 
ple, particularly Count Bathyany, for the Granby Handicap; but the best man 
of forty-two was General Gilbert, who, although nearly sixty years of age, 
won by good jockeyship solely some remarkably near races on The Tiger. A 
great thing is looking at the character a man assumes, and here I think Cap- 
vein Pettat beats all his amateur brethren of the cap and jacket; he has, of 
course, all the true bearing of the gentieman; but yet, what with his good 
figure and neat style, has a greatdea! of the real man of business. But it is 
not only in appearance that the Captain succeeds so well, for many of the 
best judges prefer him, and it is seldom there isa field of four or five that the 
Captain is not among them, and at the finish generally there or thereabouts ; 
indeed [ should say that, take one season with another, Captain Pettat rides 
more races than any other amateur. Lord Waterford and Mr. Osbaldeston, 
though both very good on the flat, shire more across country—“ the Squire ” in 
the chase, and the Marquis in the steeple-chese. Lord Maidstone, too, must 
not be forgotten, nor Colonel, or Mr. H. S. Thompson, who keep up the fame 
of the north, in oar notice uf the crack riders. To call attention to the accom- 
plishments of men is at any times a pleasing task, but to name those that have 
failed is always an ungracious one. The best at times are liable to mistakes ; 
even the lion of the day, Jem Robinson, has more than once been caught nap- 
ping. It was but last year that Lord March, at Bibury, when riding Proot Print, 
for Lord George Bentinck, suffered General Gilbert to slip right away from 
him, and then tried to catch him all at ouce ; after this Lord George, and many 
others, had but a poor opinion of the hope of the house of Richmond as a 
jockey, bat at Gaodwood they were much astonished by seeing his lordship ride 
right welj, making a dead heat for a race on The Currier, against Capt. Pettat, 
or Vulcan, with the odds much against him. This shows as the folly of judg- 
ing from merely one /apsus, and let us but give his Lordship time, he may yet 
redeem his laurels. 

Goodwood gives us nearly as good a show of gentlemen performers as Crox- 
ton, and in fact most of those that exhibit at Goud wood also belong to the other 
club. There is here what is called ** the Goodwood Club,” members of which 
only are eligible to ride for one or two races, but for the Welter and Anglesea 
other amateurs are admitted on the following terms :— 

** To be either officers of the army or navy, or members or sons of members 
of White’s, Brookes’s, Boodle’s, the Jockey, Goodwood, Heaton Park, Eglin- 
ton Park, or Bibury clubs.” 

Th's article is now adopted by many other meetings, it being supposed that 
any gentieman who wishes to ride is, or has it in his power to be, a member of 
some of these many orders. Some of your thorough racing men, who “go the 
whole hog,” object to amateurs riding at a meeting of such importance as 
Goodwood, where some of the best sport of the season takes place, arguing it 
to be a sad loss of time. These selfish gentlemen, and they are not a tithe of 
the whole, should remember that there are others to be amused as well as them- 
s2lves ; and this is particu'arly the case at Goodwood, where are assembled 
not only the highest dred quadrupeds, but bipeds also; a greater part of 
the latter coming, not from any interest they take in the sport, but b- 
ciuse it is the fashion, and who would scarcely turn their heads to see 
Robinson go by on Charles XII, or give themselves the trouble to pick 
out the names of the starters for the Goodwood Stake. But when the 
bell sounds for saddling for the Anglesea, or some race of that kind, 
many a bright eye may be observed to increase in lustre as it catches 4 glance 
of a guerdsman rattling by on a * flying steed ;” and even the bewhiskered in- 
sipid dilettanti fancies he feels something like an interest in the tate of a brother 
member of White’s, Brookes’s, or Boodie’s. 

Though it is the general opinion that the conditions of the Anglesea are 
well drawn vp, I still think many gentlemen, country ones in particular, are ex- 





And poff, perspire, and pant, and think they ride.” 


In 1827, Lord Wilton, having at that period a great taste for O'ympics, | 
— reces at his seat, Heaton Park, for which any member of a fox-hunting 
ene ek might ride: these lasted for eleven years, finishing in 1838, 
wee mesel ake for the future were announced to be run over Aintree, which | 
Westen wae Out in other words, that there was to be no more racing at | 
Mr. ied ; € last meeting Captain Becher appeared to great advantege on | 
half way from jag the Gold Cup race, for which a dozen started. About | 
got his head aati agger bolted ; the Captain, however, by great exertions | 
bis heneas graducit 5 ER, but in doing so broke his stirrup leather; he caught 
ton on-Caitinal P J. én¢ won an uncommonly fine race by a head—Lord Wil- 
Thiniees ewes Dee second, and | think it was Mr. White on Prizeflower third. 
part of a race with bus wages ; for riding a bad-tempered brute the greater 
against two such Only one stirrup, and winning it with the greatest difficulty 
no easy task eae Pliehed horsemen as Lord Wilton and Mr. White, is 
was won by M WM, last race over Heaton 1s also worthy of notice, which 
to his sur en f - MacDucough on his own horse, The Sluggard, but much 
ve rely ae Fy on pulling up he congratulated Lord Wilton, who had se- 
Otherwise, y ‘il sith hiss, on his success, nor would he believe it to be 
titled to the wilt he heard the judge himself declare that The Sluggard was en- 

In 1897 hundred guineas. ee 
ton Park nw gentlemen hunting in Leicestershire established races at Crox- 
nal sles = plates for farmer's horses to run for were given, and other races 
Quorn countr ” tat which, the Billeeden Coplow, called after the cover in the 
of all the pee horses not thorough-bred, soun became the most celebrated 
bas been Seiieake stakes. Within the last two years the Croxton Park club 
weeting of th y te-organized, and it being now decidedly the most flourishing 

© kind, here give a list of the members. In the list I have 





certainly think a Gentleman Jockey Club might be established, for which none 


cluded. In the first place every gentleman jockey is not a soldier or a sailor : 
in the next, it does not fullow because he is a sportsman he must be a man ol 
fashion; a.ain, the local clubs, Heaton, Eylinton, and Bibury, are not in 
every man’s neighborhood; and last of all, there are many first-rate sports- 
men not members of the Jockey Club. While we are on this subject, I 


shuuld be eligible but such as at present are in the habit of riding ; the club 
meetings and ballot to be held in London, and any gentleman wishing to be- 
come a member to send in his name with one or more references. Here we 
should at once gain the point—* horses to be ridden by members of the Gentle- 
man Jockey Club"-—instead of any rignarole about Brookes's or Buodle’s, 
which can have no possible convection with sporting. Bes 

One of the best amateurs of this or any other period is Mr. William Sadler, 
the most elegant horseman I ever saw, oarring none—uot even the mighty Jem, 
Harry Edwards, or Sam Rogers. Mr. Sadler's abilities are well known —his 
crack performances have been upon those real half-bred ones, Combat and Bel- 
lissima, over Croxton Park, Pytchley, and other places. Some years back, Mr. 
Sadler, in riding his own mare Laura, at Bath, in one of those friends tu death 
and the ductors—a steeple-chase, dislocated his shoulder ; and just to give an 
idea of his pluck, I may add that in less than a fortnight he appeared on the 
same mare, for another steeple-chase, with his arm ina siing! Fortunately no 
second mishap occurred, but since then he has never been so strong on his 
horse, and I am told basa great and proper objectioa to riding a very hard puller. 





* I ence heard rather a curious dialogue while this genticman was saddling a horse 
of Sir Watkin W. Wynne’s, between two respectable looking men, wlio were watching 
the proceedings. * Holloa,” said one, twigging the Captain’s moustache, * this Is gen- 
tlemen riders, ain't it?” ‘ No;” replied the friend, consulting his card, “ not geutle- 


May 6. 
The industrious men that live by odds and ends, have no great fancy for sport- 
ing their money on races in which gentlemen are up; they say that if the hors 
does not of himself make a mistake or go wrong, it is even betting the tadhey 
we aoe ne of all the glorious uncertainties of the turf these 

t 1 most uncertain. Just this time last year we remember 
how the Count astonished some wh» thought it all over but shouting ; many 
st =e ma tees will never forget the practical lesson they had of 
ar v6 hs re ty geo Nees: am I think is not so generally 
emai hg pa Jef ag “3 iggios’s Roulette and Mr. Aplin’s The 
cpa : kotetidian b cr & cock-tail stake at Coventry, Rouletie winning 

(March) Fi " 4 common jockeys. Near the end of the same month 

y were both engaged in the Tally-ho at Pytchley Hunt, and both 
proceeded to Northampton. On their arrival they found there, for the same 
vat = ra Piccotee, one of Forster's breed, out of Nike's dam, anda 

perior cock tail. The trainer of The Baron now thought his chance 
gone, and at eleven o’clock on the morning of the race the horse was not plated ; 
when, however, Mr. Aplin came, almost at the last minute, it was determined 
torun. The plates were put on, the jockey jumped into his boots, and off 
they started to meet the renowned Piccotee and the conqueror of The Baron 
so bold, Colonel! Bouverie mounted the crack, Tom Oliver Roulette, and Mr. 

Drewe the outsider. Betting 3 to 1 ou Piccotee, 5 to 1 against Roulette, and 
any odds against Toe Baron—indeed one gentleman, well Known on the turf, 
and a leading man in Northamptonshire, offered to lay 200 to 1 against him ; 
immense odus, certa nly, when we consider there were only three to the post. 
This bet was taken by Mr. William Sad!er to the tune of a hundre! pounds to 
ten shillings! At the last turn the favorite fell lame, and in a smartish race 
home the despised won by a length. “A faint heart never won a fair lady,” 
at least so the dark ladies say ; and had not Mr. Alpin's been in the right place, 
instead of pocketing the Taliy-ho, he would have been minus the £10 forfeit, 
and Mr. Sadler the £100 for which he veniured his half-sovereign on such fa- 
vorable terms. Mr, Diewe can ridearace right well, carefully and quietly, 
without the least affectation or gammon ; lie, moreover, goes to scale very little 
if any above common jockey weight. 

It will, I think, be pretty generally allowed that where gentlemen take the 
active part in many kinds of sporting they are se!dom equal to servants, or 
men whodo for pay what they do for pleasure. Gent'emen huntsmen com- 
monly make but poor work of it; Mr. Musters, “the Squire,” and the two 

om Smiths, are the only thorough good ones now going. At cricket eleven 
p'ayers are always the favorites against eleven gentlemen, and in rowing and 
other pastimes the plebs are almost invariably preferred ; but perhaps in none 
is the superiority of the professional more acknowledged than in race riding. 

The cause of this is obvious enough : the man whose vocation it is must do it 
well, or he will soon cease todo it at all; he also has this great advantage over 
the amateur, of serving through every step before he takes the reins. The 
kuntsa an begins as lad in the stables, next acts as second, and then as head 
whipper-in; and, at length, after many years of experience, reaches the sum- 
mum bonum of his ambition —the management of the pack. With the jockey 
it is much the same, though the acme here is frequently reached much sooner 
than in the chase; for now that feathers are so much in request, a clever light 
lad with a good head is pretiy sure of getting on. Here, then, we see men, 
who live by their doings in the saddle, have from their youth the benefit of be- 
Ing continually (almost eating, drinking, and sleeping) with the animal they di- 
rect; while the amateur, should his passion for Olympics outlive his teens, 
plunges zn medias res after two or three years at college, and a tour on the 
continent. Again, the old adage of “ practice makes perfect’ is in no case 
more applicable than in race riding ; and here, too, the professional has all the 
advantage, riding nearly every week during the season; while the gentleman, 
perbaps, in the whole of that period does not show at more than half a dozen 
meetings. In support of this the following examples may be given. Sly, 
who rides principally for Messer’s stable, and Marlow, whose first master 1s 
Alderman Copeland, were, when they first began, two as middling performers 
as ever mounted ; but are now beth become, having nous to profit by expe- 
rience, by no means inferior artists. Sly indeed is a very rising man, and of 
late has ridden at most of the Newmarket meetings, winning there, among 
other things, the Grand Duke Michael in 1841, on Mr. Batson’s Potentia! an 
event but litle expected. Potentia immediately after this went into Messer’s 
hands, being purchased by Mr. Pnillimere, whether at Sly’s recommendation 
or not is not stated. This same jockey, it will be remembered, last year at 
Ascot, on Ajex, slipped away from Jem Robinsoa and the Leger winner, which 
also caused some slight surprise. We donot now often see amateurs and pro- 
fessionals contending against one another; and if on such occasions they enact 
it @ la Robinson and “the Squire,” the more “few aad far between” these 
meetings are the better. 

I never remember to have heard of but one fatal accident occurring to gen- 
tlemen while race riding. This was something like twenty years back, when 
the Hon, C. Trevor, second son of Lord Dungannon, while making running 
turned his head to see how hs opponents were placed, and while looking back 
his horse ran against one of the strong heavy posts then in general use, and 
Mr. Trevor after the concussion never rallied, but died in a few days. In 
consequence of this and many more accidents of the kind, the Jockey Club 
recommended these heavy posts to be removed, and slender ones that would 
break on strong pressure to be used in their stead, which would cause but 
little mischief in the event of a horse running foul of them; and where the 
large tixed posts were suffered to remain, they were surrounded with turf banks 
to prevent horses hugging them, as the termis. These light posts are now 
always used, and an accident is never heard of, though | have more than once 
seen horses knock them down; when, had the old-fashioned post been there, 
the knock-down would have been on the other side. Some years since, at 
Bibury, a horse came right across ene of the thin posts, pulling it up, and going 
some distance with it between his legs; he certainly at last did fail, but with 
little damage either to himself or rider. Now had one of the old posts been 
charged im this style, a serious accident no doubt would have been the conse- 
quence. The practice of looking back while goiug at full speed, through 
which Mr. Trevor lost his life, is highly reprehensible; the more so, as the 
slight glance to be ga:ned by it of those in the rear can be of very litle 
service. 

Though so few serious accidents occur to gentlemen jockeys, many a good- 
humored, hearty laugh is ratsed by their performances, and some good stories 
_are told at the expense of the amateurs. The following, of Squire Leche, of 
| Carden, a gentleman whose witty sallies and eccentricities have been so ably 

related by Nimrod, in Frazer's Magazine, has I think never appeared in print. 
| The squire was often, for a joke, as he was but a middling horseman, put on 
some of the late Sir Watkin W. Wynne’s horses, and invariably rode his races 

with a hunting whip, thong and all complete, in preference to the straight 
jockey flail. On one cccasion Sir Watkin started two horses, Leche riding 

, the favorite, and a really good gentleman jockey the other, to make play; this 

was accordingly dove at a god pace to the distance, when the leading man, 

finding his horse quite beat, looked round for his companion in the green and 
'red; the squire caught his eye ia a moment, and singing out at the top of his 
voice, * I’m a couming, lad!” gave a loud crack with the hunting whip, and 
/ ran by his horses hike a shot. 
| ‘Tne abstemious habits which gentlemen jockeys, like professionals, are forced 
| at times io adopt, may I think in general be placed on the favoreb!e side of the 
}account. ‘The late General Wyndham, who was all through life in good prac- 
| tice, in 1837 rode and won a race at heats, over Salisbury, on a three-year-old, 
being thea in the eightieth year of his age! And Nimrod, also a crack gen- 
tleman jock in his day, tells us that the effects of an accident which he met 
with while hunting, were much lessened from his being at the time on the muz- 
zie to get the weight for a race in which he was engaged to ride. 

In conclusion, I will ouly offer afew more remarks. The difference between 
what are called geutiemen jockeys is, that one portion, who have a proper 
claim to the title, ride solely for pleasure, the other solely for profit, It is true 
toat many of these latter gentlemen make no direct charge, but the employer 
would, generally speaking, find it much better for his pocket if he had some 
understanding on the subject before running ; for it 1s astonishing what en 
amount the travelling expences, hotel bill, with other trifling items of a genile- 
man jock, run opto. Again, there is often a litle bet to be made on the race 
between the jock and the owner, which of course is paid if the former wins; 
but if he loses, a man could hardly ask his friend, who bas come so many miles 
to serve him, for a paltry five or ten-pound note; at any rate it is thus fre- 
quently tried on, and with success. Now the most distinctive marks that I 
can find between the common jockey and this gentleman is, that the latter is 
some stone the heavier, many pounds the worst in a rece, and in many cases, 
proh pudor, not near so respectable. The late Mr. Jamieson, who as ** Sham- 
rock” wrote some admirable sketches of * Hibernian Geatlemen Jocks” for 
Bell’s Life in London, in the concluding article laments the change that had of 
late years taken place in the Emerald Isle ; the real gentlemen performers giv- 
ing place to a set of vlustering, greedy jickals, who have by their conduct 
nearly sunk all the respectable character of what he terms the national sport of 
lreland—the steep'e-chase, He finishes with this rather bitter exclamation : 
* O, St. Patrick, why did you vot cast a wary glance behind, and banish the 
jock with the varmiat!” It may be proper to add that he in no way alluded to 
the gentlemen he had sketched ; amung whom were the Messrs. McDonough, 
now so justly celebrated for their doings over the country and the course. i. 
England at present, as the majority of the welters that ride over the flat do 
the thirg for pure love, and the break-necks are deservedly entitled to some re- 
muneration, we have but little cause—and long may it be before we have @ 


ee the Nimrod of Erin. 
greater—to echo the wish of the Nimr London Sportsman for April, 1843. 
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THE ASS’S HEAD. 

‘There wes a spice of waggery in spite of his mimic dignity in almost all that 
Elliston sail or did ; his enjoyment of humour was so genuine and relishing that 
he could not avoid having a fling even at his best friend, if an opportunity pre- 
sented itseli, but it was always in perfect good nature, his sarcasm was without 
bitterness, his raillery without malevolence ; like a true comedian, his only 
object seemed to be to create a laugh, and such was his general sly drollery, that 
even those who were the objects of his laughter could not always avoid laughing 
with him. 

Of this love of fun, a short correspondence which took place with a brother 
comedian and manager on the subject of borrowing an ass’s head for a represen- 
tation of the Stratford jubilee, will furnish a pleasant specimen. 

in the spring of 1831, when producing a little piece at the Surrey theatre, 
called ‘* Snakspeare’s Festival,” in which a representation of the Shakspearian 
pageant of that year at Stratford-upon-Avon was to be introduced— 

Robert Willian found he had no ass’s head for Bottom, the weaver, to put on 
in the ¢atleau vivant illustrative of the ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” he 
therefore applied to the friend alluded to, then holding the reins of government 
at Covent Garden, to borrow one from the well-stocked property-room of that 
theatre ; the following was his letter for this purpose. 

; ** Royal Surrey Theatre, April 18, 1831. 
‘My dear Charles,—We are getting up a representation of the Stratford Ju- 
bilee, and in the course of the pageant find ourselves at a loss for an ass’s head 
in the tableau vivant of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.’’ We absolutely 
have not such a thing as an ass’s head in the whole establishment of the Surrey 
‘Theatre—Price, from whom we might readily procure one, is out of town, and 
the Hayinarket will not part with theirs. In this nonplus, it has struck me that 
you must have inore than one ass’s head in Covent Garden, and can, without any 
loss to yourself, spare us one ; do, therefore, my good fellow, oblige us by return 
per bearer with our deficiency, and I shall ever ‘ Remember that your grace was 
bountiful !’ 
The very head and front of my request, 
Hath this extent, no more. 
** Yours very truly, ‘Rospert Witiiam Evviston.”’ 

Whether his correspondent knew that Robert William was not very punctual 
in returning articles borrowed, or whether the receiver appointed by the Court of 
Chancery to take care of the property belonging to Covent Garden extended his 
cognizance to the stage-properties, and had laid his injunction against the ma- 
nagement parting with any of their asinine adjuncts is doxvtiul, but whatever 


cause might dictate it, the sovereign of the Surrey received the following an- 
swer. 
* Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, April 20, 1831. 
‘“ My dear Robert,—lIt is very true that we have more than one ass’s head in 
the { 


Covent Garden property-room, and [ know of no person whom I would more 
readily assist with one than yourself ; but the fact is, my dear Elliston, that the 
affairs of the theatre are now.in Chancery, and we do not feel ourselves author- 
ized to trust any of our materiel out of our possession for ever so short a period, 
tne more especially when we know not how soon we may have occasion for it 
ourselves. Your property-man, however, is at perfect liberty to take a pattern 
of our asses’ heads whenever he chooses, the admeasurement from the specimens 
we have of the depth of our craniums, and the length of our ears (which have 
been so inveh adinired) may perhaps assist him. 

 Regretting much that I cannot consistently with my duty to myself and the 
other propsietors comply more fully with your request, 

** Believe me, my dear Elliston, Yours, &c.”’ 

One less good humoured than Elliston, might have taken umbrage at this 
rather Midas-like refusal ; but not so he, he kept his temper, and contented him- 
by taking his revenge in the following caustic rejoinder. 

** Royal Surrey Theatre, April 21, 1831. 

‘* My dear Fellow,—I have received yours, in which you tell me you have got 
your ” heads in Chancery ; this [ am not surprised at, I only wonder such 
was I readily conceive you can ill spare them and 


ail 


seil 


ass 
not the case long before. 
would fee! at a loss without them. 

‘I thank you for the offer to let my property-man (who, by the by, is one of 
the best in England) take a copy from your specimens, and have spoken to him 
upon the subject ; he is acquainted with the capabilities of your heads, but says 
they are by no means long enough for the Surrey stage ; he thinks also, they are 
too shallow, and too thick for our audiences ; we have therefore determined to 
Bottom from our pageant in toto. 


dismiss Db 
By the by, we have an excellent fool’s cap and bells in our stock, for which 
have no occasion, they are very much at your service whenever you may re- 
quire thein—vrerbum sap. 
‘* Yours very cordially, *Ropert Witiiam Exuiston.”’ed 
[t is almost needless to say there was no reply to this letter—it was suffer 
ose the correspondence. 


PORTRAIT OF RACHEL, THE ACTRESS. 
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This portrait, by the Duke de la Rochefoucauld; written atthe suggestion 
of ihe once celebrated beauty, Madame Recamier, in her old age the Egeria 
of Chateaubriand, and of the noblest and greatest wits of Fvance: has created 
a immense sensation in the select aristocratic circle, of which Rachel is 
the favourite star. Al} the fashionable society of France is now eageriy 
Seeking copies of the autograph. It is written by the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, andthe curiosity of the public has been raised by the high rank of 
the author, and still more by the desire to pursue what has dropped from the 
pen of the descendant of the unrivalled author of the ‘* Maximes.” As a 
faithful portraiture of Rachel and as a remarkable sample of a style and 
habit of thinking so opposed to our own, we have thought the translation, 
however imperfect, might interest our readers :— 

‘You have asked me for your. picture, Rachel; do you wish frankly to 
know yourself, or do you merely yield to the desire of Madame Recamier? 

“ This is, nevertheless, a challenge, and I am too French inmy feelings 
not lo aceceptit; but do not, when too late, accuse me of foolish presumption 
or of savage trankness. 

“There is sadness and melancholy in your heart, which you generally 
strive toshake off. You can be the person the most accomplished, the most 
remarkable, or cause the deepest regret to your true friends: it is in your 
power to choose. 2 

** The most exquisite politeness is in your nature as well as marvellous 
talent. Geniusand you areone; butin return for this genius have you 
sufficient religious feeling? Are you grateful to Him who bestowed it on 
yout it was impossible for me, humble observer, to meet you without 
studying you; but I should have withheld al! efforts of my pen; you com- 
mand it—it obeys you; but it will indite the good as weil as the bad—the 
sublime as well as the imperfect. 

“You are pronounced accomplished in every respect, Rachel, and spurn- 
ing under your pretty feet every obstacle which might beset a less elevated 


mind. You have made yourself what you are, and not one can boast of 
your successes. Truth and sublime aspirations have been your sole mas- 
ters. 


“Child, thrown into life without experience or advice, feeling with a vio- 

‘ence difficult to overcome, few comprehend you. With an exalted nature, 
sometimes touching mother earth by a sudden transition, knowing all, with- 
out being taught. If you siudy but little, deeply do you think and reflect, 
and still more do you feel. There is in you an excess of energy which 
frightens you—an elevatiun of the soul, accompanied by an “ abandon,” you 
perhaps, seek not sufficiently to master. You may be able to command, but 
cannot congner yourself. 
‘You have required no study; you have guessed the world as you have 
done the deama ; and you are as perfect in one as in the other ; but, impatient 
ol constraint, vou sometimes forget the spectators who look on you with 
anxiely, even off the stage, and your “ abandun” is a transport of feeling. 

‘Your career isa passion, and glory your aim. r 

‘‘ Your mind is replete with subtle delicacy—there is great distinction in 
your character, and you are endowed with an exquisite taste, 

‘‘ No one possesses more nobleness and dignity on the staze—no one more 
gracefu) or unaffected in society. Atthe theatre you are more than an ad- 
mirable actress; you identify yourself with the character. such as one feels 
it must have been. Then you expend by the whole might of your genius 
and your gesture, simple and expressive, eschew al! exaggeraiion. Those 
who criticise you so unjustly ought rather to be astonished at the extraor- 
dinary degree of perfection and of truth you have attained from your very 
first “ debut,” and leave to your admirable intuitive tact the care of correct- 
ingthe slight imperfections which have hitherto escaped your youthful ex- 
perience. 

“Your soul isan abyss where you fearto penetrate, and your head a voi- 
cano; you dread the emergency, without seeking tu avoid it; agitation ex- 
hausts, but at the same time pleases you. 

‘* You area sceptic in worldly life,and take men only for what they are 
wort ~ you are confiding without being blind, led away without being con- 
vinced. 

“You know how to please—do you know howto love? By dint of feel- 
ing for others, tearing lest you should feel yourself the passion, you express 
it with such startling truth, but it has but an hour’s duration. 

‘ Highly privileged in mind—yeu might be sublime; be not content with 
remains the most perfect actress that the stage and the world ever pro- 

uced. 

‘ Contradiction excites, oostacles revolt you, all constraint fatigues you ; 
bat that constraint even becom2s s) natural to you, that it is guessed rather 
than perceived. 





| of expression and a delicacy of irresistible charm. 
ce 


| more tact in conversation—more truth of judgment. 


' “Youhave an invincible perseverance ; a will of iron to attain your ob- | 
| 


| jet; you attack difficulties with nature as well as originality. Every new 
| difficulty is for you the source of a new triumph, making you happy, without 
| making you proud; and your modesty confirms your success. When you 
, cannot decide a question, you elude it with imcomparable skill. 

“ You are all ‘ improvisation ;” without ever knowing what you will be, 
you know what you ought to be ; and if the world judge: of you at first sight, 
you would be cited as a model of everything. O, Rachel, do not stop in so 
gloriousa path; become ineverything, and everywhere, a perfect model , 
that is true glory, and you are worthy to aspire to it. Insensible to a common- 
place compliment, you know how to feel praises felt by him who bestows 
‘them. You judge perfectly him who speaks to you, and know how to appre- 
ciate advice. You judge otheis with an exquisite tact—flattery leaves you 
insensible ; but passion forces youon. Praise imparts to you, above all, the 
wish to deserve it. Passionate criiicism irritates you; you seek to remain 
ignorant of it. Lively, impassionable, impetuous, imperious sometimes, 
nervous, excitable, irascible, with an incomprehensible calm in appearance 
—you have, in a word, more passion than deep feeling. You haveas much 
genius as intelligence, and you are always yourself the stage, never sinking 
to imitation. 

“Sublime is a great word; it is a whole from which nothing should es- 
cape; and if for an instant you have flagged in that glorious path, take breath, 
Rachel, and then struggle once more to climbto the pinnacle. Neglect nota 
single floweret of your crown, and, in culling the laure], disdain not the pur- 
ity of the lily. I amnota preacher, still less a flatterer; but, of all those you 
meet, I am perhaps he who understands best your posilion, and my frankness 
is an undeniable pro@f of an interest as uncompromising as it is sincere. 
You will be astonished by my language ; piqued, perhaps, wi! hout being dis- 
pleased ; but you will think that I am not all the world, and that will have 
some weight in the eyes of one who resembles nobody. Your genius is pour- 
trayed on your physiognomy, and to see you is to know you, for one who 
seeks to study you. 

“ An entire frankness is difficult in one who livesin self-control. Your 
look is searching; it seeks to read; it will know; if your words are sweet, 
your thoughts are sometimes bitter. What, would you not be Rachel, ifyou 
had the courage to renounce every illusion, to see only reaiity ? : 

“ Always attired for the theatre with taste, you are equally so in society, 
and no one appearsthere with more charm, more of the grace of distinction 
and simplicity. 

“ Every one welcomes and remarks you ; every one seeks you; butyou are 
too proud, have too much dignity, to run afier any one. You know how to 
wail, and therefore every one flies to you with eagerness. 

“There is in your mind, as well as in your soul, the most striking, and 
sometimes the most fearful contrast; reason and folly, childishness and eal- 
culation, dignity and “abandon,” severe constraint and none at all; you 
alone know yourself. As tome, I judge you by observations free from all 
bias. ‘There are in your looks folly, passion, extravagance, and delirium; 
you feel it in ebserving vourself; therefore your eyelids, gracefully lowered, 
give suddenly to your physiognomy the most tender, and even the most tran- 
quil expression. 

“You are, Rachel, a being by exception difficult to fathom, and still more 
so to explain. ‘Too much severity towards you were injustice ; one may re- 
gret What vou are not as yet, but it is your destiny alone that should bear the 
blame. Whatin your place would have been what you are ; and what ob- 
stacles have you not had to conquer to arrive at so noble a resuli? Every- 
where around you flatierers, admirers, courtiers, adorers; and not one sup- 
port, not onetiue friend. How avoid so many rocks without one perilous 
contact ? ° 

“ Understand, Rachel, the high destiny to which the world and your mar- 
vellous successes sumimen you, and you will not remain unequal to your task, 
whatever it may be. 

“ The world generally demands of an artist nothing beyond talent: more 
is required of you, Rachel. You must be worthy of your renown, worthy of 
yourself—you must be such as you can be, yielding no food to criticism. 
Such “ exigeance,” is only honourable; it proves that you are appreciated, 

* Reflect, that if you do much for the pleasure of the world, it has done 
likewise much to support you against envy at the commencement of your 
career. Do not remain insensible to its justdemands; it is enough for you 
to will it, and then your destiny will be truly great, your exisietfee worthy of 
envy, your place beaniiful in history, for there your name will be written. 


‘ : % P 4 
| “In your physiognomy, as well as in your whole being, there is a subilety 


0 one has more elegance of carriage—more distinction of manner— | 


— Salmagundi. 


Weights of Pugilists. 

To the Editor of Tom Spring's Life in London.”—Sir—Having seen in 
| en old number ef ** Tne Fancy” a scale of merit of the most noted boxers of 
| thattime, I beg leave to offer you the suggestion as we (the writer) in eur 
| humble opinion, thiuk such a table would be useful to betting men on boxers of 
| the present day. 

| In “Tae Faney” it lays down that there are five things required to make a 
, good boxer, i 





i. @. weight, strength, activity, science or skill, and bottom, 1. e. 
| la-ting qualities, as courage, wind, and the power of enduring blows and fa- 
| tigne ; and any one who might have any one or more of these qualities io the 
| highest possible degree of perfection, such highest degree wowld be reckoned 
_at 10, and as these requisites descend in excellence, the number is lower, as 





wt, str. act. sc. bttm. height fightg. wt. 
TPORS. sci Fe y 4 5 10 5 10} 13 5 
| R Gregson.....-. Leds - 10 40 1 2 7 6 Ih 15 6 
a eee 9 9 3 10 5 8} til 
5. Geen ae A a 6 10 10 ae ll 5 


| 

| I beg leave to say, would not such a table in your valuable paper be useful, 
and furnish a knowledge of the man, at a single glance, of those boxers of the 
present day, and also of those a few years back, perhaps, from the year, 1820? 
* Tam, sir, yours, very respectfully, A Tyro. 


P. S. I believe degrees of weight are reckoned as foilows : 
9st. to 10 4 4 
10 5 ee 5 
ll 5 to 11 12 6 
12 0 tu 12 7 7 
12 8 to 13 4 8 &e. 





Witp Horses.—T hough in this country, horses show little vestiges of pol- 
icy, yel in the deserts of Tartary and Siberia, when hunted by the Tartars, 
they are seen to form a kind of community, set watches to prevent beingsur- 
prised, and have commanders who direct and hasten their flight. In this 
country, where four or five horses travel in a line, the first always points his 
ears forward, and the last points his backward, while the intermediate ones 
seem quite careless in this respect; which seems a part of policy to prevent 
surprise—asa]l animals depend most on the ear to apprise them of the ap- 
proach of danger, the eye taking in only half the horizon at once; and horses 
possess a great nicety of this sense. There are some parts of a horsewhich 
he cannot conveniently rub when they itch, as about the shoulder, which he 
cannot bite with his teeth, nor scratch with his hind foot When this part 
itches, he goes to another horse, and gently bites him in the part which he 
wishes to be bitten, which is immediately done by his intelligenttriend. I 
once observed a young foal thus bite its large mother, who did not choose to 
drop the grass she had iu her mouth,and rubbed her nuse against the foal’s 
neck instead of biting it: which evinces that she knew the design of her pro- 
geny, and was not governed by a necessary instinct to bite where she was 
bitten. Many of our shrubs which would otherwiseafiord an agreeable food 
to horses, are armed with thorns and prickles, which secure them from those 
animals—as the holly, hawthorn, gooseberry, gorse. In the extensive moor- 
lands of Staffordshire, the horses have learned to stamp upon a gorse-bush 
with one of their fore-feet for a minute together, anc when the points are 
broken, they eat it without injury—which is an art other horses in the fertile 
part of the country do not possess, and prick their mouths till they bleed, if 
they are induced by hunger or caprice to attempt ealing gorse. 

Rerort Courteous.—Edward Everett, our Minister to England, delivered 
au oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, at their annual 
celebration, a few years ago, and afer the public exercises were over, the 
Society had a dinner, as is usual on such occasions. Judge Story, who pre- 
sided at the tables, is said to have proposed the following sentiment, after the 
cloth was removed, in complimentto the orator :— _ 

“ The Orator ot the Day—Applause tollows the footsteps of fame wher- 
EVeR 17 (Everett) goes.” 

This directed the attention of the whole company to Mr. Everett, who im- 
mediately arose and wade the following very happy retort :— 

‘‘ The Members of the Lega! Profession—However lofty their aspirations 
may be, they can never rise higher than one sToRY.” 

Burlington Free Press. 


‘he House of de Boullay & Co., of Rouen, France, have been authorised 





| 


Offer to society a noble and generous reciprocity in exchange for the ad-) by the Emperor of Russia, to establish a line of Steamers which are to ply 
vances which itmakestowards you. Endowed with so much energy, will | regularly between Marseilles and Odessa. The Paris papers of March 27, 
you lack its inspiration in the crisis? At twenty a life may be began, and | state that the Duke de Nemours narrowly escaped the same fate which befel 


your’s may be without equal. 

“ Your talent has furerun your years; but often is the abyss near the tri- 
umph; for talent alone is not sufficient for your renown. Be in every res- 
pect the fairest, the noblest exception; act always in such a manner as to be 
able to meet the eyes of the most severe, and donot resemble a spendthrift, 
who never totally pays his debts. 

“Remember, in a word, that you are one of those brilliant illustrations of 
which their country is proud, but which it has a right to “interregate.” 
You have more energy than real fire,and all your being willbe needful to 
make your career equal to your “debut” 

‘* May my anxiety to render homage to the desire you expressed merit 
yourindulgence. May this written testimony, Rachel, inspire in you noble 
and generous resolutions, and prove tothe world that by believing you wor- 
thy of such language I proved that I knew you.” 





A Monkey and his Tormentors. 

In the jungles about Tillicherry, there isa large species of monkey, fre- 
quently tamed by the natives, and ata village ashort distance from this cele- 
brated seaport, we had an evidence of the remarkable sagacity of this ani- 
mal. A few yards from the house of the person to whom it belonged, a 
thick pole, at leastthirty feet high, had been fixed intothe earth, round which 
was an iron ring, and to this was attached a strong <chaia of considerable 
length, fastened to a band roundthe monkev’s body. The ring being loose, 
it slid along the pole when he ascended or descended. He was in the habit 
of taking his station upon the top of the bamboo, where he perched as if to 
enjoy the beauties of the prospect around him. The crows, which in India 
are very abundant and singularly audacious, taking advantage of his elevated 


ing and evening at the foot of the pole. ‘T’o this he had vainly expressed his 
dislike by chattering, and other indications of his displeasure equally inet- 
fectual; but they continued their periodical depredations. Finding that he 
was perfecily unheeded, he adopted a plan of retiibution as effectual as it was 
ingenious, One morning, when his tormentcrs had been particularly trou- 
, blesome, he appeare.| as if seriously indisposed: he closed his eyes, drepped 
his head, and exhibited various other symptoms of severe suffering. No 
sooner were his ordinary ration placed at the foot of the bamboo, than the 
crows, watching their opportunity, descended in great numbers, and accord- 
ing to their usual practice, beganto demolish his provisions. The monkey 
now began to slide down the pole by slow degrees, as if the effort were pain- 
ful to him, and as if so overcome by indisposition that his remaining strength 
was scarcely equalto such exertion. When he reached the ground, berolled 
abont for some time, seeming in great agony, uni! he found himself close 

by the vessel employed to contain his food, which the crows had by this time 
well nigh devoured. There was still, hewever, some remaining, which a 
solitary bird, emboldened by the apparent indisposition of the monkey, ad- 
vanced to seize. The wily creature was at the time lying in a state of ap- 
parent insensibility atihe foot of the pole, and close by the pan. The mo- 
ment the crow stre:ched out his head, and ere it could secure a mouthful of 
the interdicted food, the watchful avenger seized the depredator by the neck, 
with the rapidity of thought, and secured it from doing further mischief. 
He now began to chatter and grin with every expression of gratified triumph, 
while the crows flew around, cawing in boisterous chime, as if deprecating 
the chastisement about to be inflicted upon their captive companion. The 
monkey continued fo a while to chatter and gria in triumphant mockery of 
their distress; he then deliberately placed the captive crow between his 
knees, and began to pluck it with the most humorous gravity. When he 
had completely stripped it, except the large feathers in the pinions and tail, 
he flung it into the air as highas hisstrength would permit, and, afier flapping 
its wings fora few seconds, it fellon the ground with a stunning shock. 
The other crows, which had been fortunate enough to escape a similar casti- 
gation, now surrounded it, and immediately pecked itto death. The animal 
had no sooner seen this simple retribution dealt tothe purloiner of his repast, 
than he ascended the bamboo to enjoy a quiet repose. The next time his 
food was brought, not a single crow approached it. Oriental Annual. 





It once upon a time fell to the lot of a well-known dragsman, of irritable 
temperament, who drove for many years «me of the best-appointed coaches 
on the Western Road, to pick upa parson, who, as good or ill lack would have 
it, found the box-seat vacant. The team was a queer one—four regular 
“rum uns,” as Jehu termed them. Itso happened that they were unusually 
troublesome on this particular day, and in descending the hil! into Henly 
they misbehaved so provokingly that our knight of the whip double thonged 
and swore lustily and alternately, much to the horror of the sanctified mora- 
list by his side ‘Ob, sinful man, oh son of Satan,” exclaimed the field 
preacher, “why swear, why flog the poor dumb quadrupeds? think of the 
patience of Job.” “ Job be d——d” replied the profane dragsman ;“‘ do you 
think he ever drove ‘three blind uns and a bolter ?’ ” Beil’s Life. 





position, had been robbing him of his food, which was placed every morn- | 


the Duke of Orleans in July last. “Driving in a low carriage drawn by 
fuur horses, one of*the leaders fell, which caused the carriage te be overturn- 
| ed, but the Duke previously jumped out, and fortunately escaped unhurt.” 


| A Sensipie Praver.—A backwoodsman about to encounter a bear in the 
| furest, and distrasting his own strength a little, made the following very sen- 
sible prayer :— 2 
“ Oh Lord! here’s going to be one cf the greatest bear fights yonever“ did 
Oh Lord, help me—but if you can’t he!p “ me,” for God’s sake don’t 
Goshen Democrat. 


, When 


see!” 


| help the “ bear! !” 





The author of the above, must have been present at the battle of. 
| the following prayer was made by an American Genera! :— 
' Oh Lord! here is going to be one of the peskiest fights that ever was in 
| God’s world. .Oh Lord, favor the Americans—but if it be contrary to your 
| divine will to favor our side, for God’s sake dont favor the British !—At any 
| rate, lay low, and keep dark, and we’ll show you “a devil of a fight!”—such 
| a fight as will raise your hair straight on eend—and turn the gizzard of the 
\d—d Red Coats Vother side oui.— Amen !” 
| Pumprne THE Sea FuLL—The editor of the Boston Post says: ‘ We have 
| somewhere seen an anecdote of an Irish sailor, employed at the pump of a 
| leaking vessel at sea. who first looked over the rai! to see how high the water 
| was at the side, and after pumping an hour or so, he again louked over, and 
finding the vessel four inches deeper, he exciaimed—‘ Captain, dear, I'll pump 
the say full atthis rate: I’ve raised it four inches already!” 

The antiquity of gambling is proved by dice having been found among 
the ruinsof Thebes. We expect that’s what ruined it. 

The “* Madelaine,” by Canova, in the Aguado Gallery, was sold at Paris 
on ‘Tuesday forthe sum of 56.500f. tothe Dake de Sarraglia. It is said that 
this treasure of art is to be taken to Italy. 

Intelligence from Florence announces the death of Mme. Villeneuve, sis- 
ter of the Queen of Sweden, and of the wife of Joseph Bonaparte, afiera 
pairful illness of several months. 

Romance oF Reau Lire.—A man who is now confined in the New Bailey 
prison, Manchester, for desertion from the army, has recently been discover- 
ed to be heir to a property w orth upwards of 100,000/. Applications have 
been made to the Horse Guards to obtain his liberation from gaol, that he 
may immediately come to the enjoyment of the riches which fortune has so 
unexpectedly showered into his lap. Since writmg the above we learn that 
| his discharge arrived on Thursday, when he was setat liberty. His name is 
| John Flitcroft, and he enlisted early in life into the Roya] Horse Artillery. 


| The money was left by his grandfather. 


Fining Prince Albert —(Prom A correspondent [—The lawn in front of 
Dulwich Coliege is exceedingly weil kept, and m order to preserve it, the pub- 
‘lic ere requested to keep on the gravel walk, and there is a custom among the 
| boys of the college tv fiae any one they can detect transgressiag this rule. 
| Prince Albert and one of his equerres visited the gallery on Saturday last, and 

dismounting at the chief entrance, walked oa the formidden lawn up to the 
| college,which being seen by one or two of the bovs, they forthwith went to 
the equerry and told him he had incarred a fine of 6d., which he readily paid. 
“ T saw t’other chap @ doing the same,” said one of the hopefuls, and going up 
to the Prince, told him be wanted 64. of him also, which, pulling out hie purse, 
other chap laughing paid. Tae confasion of the youth, oa being told that it 
was the husband of our Queen that he thus accosted, may be imayined, not 


described. 
A Female Equestrian.—The Paris Charivari speaks of a female performes 


at the Cirque Olympique, who must bea perfect Fanny Elssler of a woman in 
her line. She bas thrown from the spring-board forty-two somersets in succes- 
sion—aod on horseback five succeesive back somersets, the horse going at fall 
speed. She is also proficient on the corde volante. She is a Bohemian by birth ; 
and described as a large sized, voluptuous-looking and elegant woman. Even 
the Charivari is a little shocked at her costume, which ts somewhat Eve-like ia 
its character. She must look peculiarly interesting while somerseting—now 
heels up, now head—and the American manager who is lucky enough to engege 
her will make his fortune to a certainty. Picayune. 

Them’s our Sentiments.—Col. Greene of the Boston Post says—and we 
agree with him to a fraction—" of all other views aman may in time grow 
tired, but in the countenance of a beautiful woman is a variety which sets 
weariness at defiance.” “* The divine right uf beauty,” says Junius, “is the 
only divine right @ man can acknowledge: and a pretty woman the only tyrant 
he is not authorized to resist.” 

A woman's heart is like a fiddle, it requires a beau to play upon it. 

he Mystery Solved —A down east Yankee says—the light supposed to bea 

ot's tail, is Dol iO han & ig DUAL = UD 
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SPORT AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


—— 


_BY Rus. 


Mr. Editor,—I left Cape Town on the 13:h of June, bringing my traps on 
pack horses, every one telliog me that the heavy rains expected at that season 
would soon stop my shooting. If I hal listened to these ; redictions, I should 
have lost about five weeks of the finest weather I ever travelled in, and some 
excellent sport besides. 

My start was rather ominous, for my Hotteu'ot servant was so ey drunk, 
that he could hardly sit on his horse ; and, had [ not kept near him, I should 
probably have lost half of my travelling outfit. The rascal has, however, be- 
haved very well ever since, and has made himself very useful. 

About thirty miles from Cape Town, I came to Sir Lowry Cole’s pass, com- 
manding a splendid view of False Bay, and leading intu a tract of mountainous 
country, bare and rugged, but very picturesque. I[t took me two days of slow 
travelling to wind my way over these hills, and across the How hook pass to 
Caledon, a large village where there is a good place of accommodation. There 
I remained a week, in company with a good sportsman of the Bengal Army, 
and busteewela of mine. We were out partridge shooting almost every day ; 
but the game was scarce. I had two or three long rifle shoots at the roe bucks, 
_ not manage to bag one—perhaps when I go back, I may be more 
ucky. 

From Caledon I went on about three hours’ journey to the farm of a friend, 
who hed asked me to kill some of his game: there I found plenty of red-winged 
partridges, and could have killed any day twenty brace of these birds to my 
two pointers ; but this wonld have been a bad return for my host’s kindness, 
and I generally contented myself with five or six brace for the day’s work. I 
killed also a good number of pheasants, and a few bucks of the smal! kind call- 
ed stein buck, which live in busy places, and are knocked over with No. 4 
easily enough. The wire cartridges I brought from England were particularly 
serviceable in this kind of shooting, and, indeed, they answered admirably when 
birds were wild. I calculate that I killed about a third more birds by using 
these things in my second barrel than I should otherwise have done. My 
shooting pony turned out admirably : I often killed birds off him right and left ; 
and I could leave him standing in the open field for hours together without his 
attempting to run away. 

At last | arrived in this corner, on the eastern side of Cape Lagullas, with 
an eye to the bontiboks, which are only found hereabouts, having been quite 
exterminated in every other part of the colony ; in fact, they have become so 
scarce, that government has prohibited their being shot except under a license 
obtained from the Chief Secretary, and with which I was duly provided. 


The first day I went after these janwars, we quickly found two or three small 
troops of them feeding in the plain, and my host here being up to their ma- 
p@uvres, soon got me within shot of them, but certainly not nearer at any time 
than 150 or 200 yards. The mode of weathering on these bucks is to ride 
quietly upon them sideways, and when they begin to run, as they generally do 
up wind, set off ata hard gallop, and endeavor to cut them off by making as 
good a course as circumstances will permit; the more acute the angle, the 
more chance there is of obtaining fair sport; for when the old buck leading has 
once determined bis line, nothing will prevent his keeping it, and every indivi- 
dual of the troop follows him in single file. Unfortunately, I was mounted on 
a very slow beast, a hired hack (for my own best nag had been left at Caledon 
with a sore back), and consequently [ never could arrive within a fair range. 
The plan is to open fire as the chase cross your bows, either from the horse’s 
back or to jump off and take a steadier sim; but any how, after a hard gallop 
the hand shakes deplorably, and my rifle was not a bit more sure than a smooth 
barrel would have been. The excitement of the sport is very great, and on a 
good horse must be equal to anything except fox-huntiug or pig-sticking ; for 
the bentibok is a noble-louking beast, and comes tearing along with a fine rac- 
ing gallop and a determined air. After trying in vain for some time to floor 
one, I got on my friend’s horse, and at the first attempt, after a very long 
chase, | managed to tumble over a splendid fellow, sending the ball right 
through his heart, at the distance of 200 yards or thereabouts! Of course 
there was great luck in this; and though I did aim at one particular beast, I 
will not even undertake to say that this was the victim; but, at all events, 
there he was, giving his last kick as I galloped up. You may fancy his size 
when I tell you that two of us could barely lift him on the horse, after turning 
him out and cutting off his head. But this was, after all, only a young one, 
mesuring from the top of his shoulder to the ground about forty-five inches 
These animals at a distance look like jackasses, having white legs, and a white 
blaze down the face ; the darker parts of the body vary in color according to 
the age of the animal. The one I shot had a beautiful chesnut complexion 
on his face, dark brown sides, and light chesnut back. 

The second day produced no very satisfactory results, as far as the bontiboks 
were concerned, for I only had two fair shots ; one of these took effect, but not 
in @ vital part, and the wounded beast followed his friends, though lagging oc- 
casionally behind. I kept my eye on him, and was already in chase, when an- 
other troop joined those I was pursuing, accompanied by some large grey 
brates, which, in the dirty state of the weather, I supposed to be some other 
kind of deer. By Jove, sir, these were ostriches! 1 could not see at first 
their long thin necks, but presently they appeared towering above the horizon 
with their huge bodies beluw, looming large before my astonished eyes. The 
wounded buck was soon forgotten, and I went after the birds. Pretty conside- 
rable improdence it was my thinking of such a chase, when the hired jade I 
was on was almost as slow as a man, and the greatest garron ] ever crossed 
(he subsequently knocked up with me at a walk) I closed, however, near 
enough to observe clearly these singular pedestrians, and the astonishing pace 
at which they were legging it over the meidan. Presently several flocks were 
distinguishable, scattered about ; and when I could mark the line they were 
taking, I made a circuit, and by galloping under the lee of some rising ground, 
contrived to meet one party face to face as they came to the brow of the hill. 
It consisted of an old bird, and about a dozen of her family, nearly grown up; 
they were a long way off, and J cvuld not pick out the old one from the rest, 
so | let drive into the midst of the compan y befure they recovered from their 
astonishment, and down came ore. Unfortunately, my victim was only @ 
young bird, and the feathers were not good for much; but still it is something 
to say, that I have floored one or these splendid birds. 


My next essay in the bontibok line was in a different part of the country, 
where they were not plentiful, and I got few shots, not one of them satisfactory. 
The ground, too, was quite of the breakneck order, being chiefly of an undu- 
lating character, rocky and full of holes, and strewed thickly with loose stones 
of all sizes; over these we had to pelt at the best pace we could command— 
and queer work it was, I can tell you: only one man out of four had the plea- 
sure of a summerset, which was certainly great luck. Returning to my former 
ground, | might have had a glorious day’s sport had I been better mounted ; 
but my horse would not stand fire, and [ only wounded one buck on the haunch, 
which had no effect on his galloping. At one time I got in the midst of about 
300, divided into different troops, and could have had eny number of shots if 
my horse had been properly tramed. This was my last attempt, and I am pow 
homeward bound, having gained that experience which will be most useful, 
should I take another shy at the same animals before I !eave the colony. With 
two or three fast horses, trained to stop quickly and stand fire, boutibok-shoot- 
ing would affurd noble sport ; and I should like to try my hand at it once more. 
My good little shooting pony has been out of work for some days, for he threw 
his shoes aud bruised his feet over the rocky ground; and when [ asked for a 
nalbund, of course the nearest mechanic of thet sort was sixty miles off! I: is 
high time [ should be thioking of retiring from the field, for my rifle and gun 
are both dameged, ard though the repair of them would be easy to @ common 
blacksmith, they must go all the way to Cape Town for want of such a work. 
man in these parts; and as if it was not enough to have a lame horse and dis- 
abled fire-arms, two of my dogs must needs die—one a pointer, the other a fa- 
vorite bull-terrier, and both brought by me from England. The pointer went 
off quite suddenly ; he had come in after a day’s march quite fresh, and in 
about an hour afterwards was found staggering about, panting for breath, and 
stiff in thelimbs. Some poison had been laid about the place, and I took it for 
granted that he had picked up a portion of it; but as we were in the act of ad- 
ministering @ strong emetic, he dropped down dead in our hauds. A post-mor- 
he examination showed us that the heart was diseased, a large polypus being 

ound inside it. In such a case, nothing could have been done for the animal ; 
but it is extremely curious that the other dog should have been affected in the 
— way ; his heart was found disorganised just like the pointer’s, but he had 
wt laboring under the Cape distemper for some days, and I never had a hope 
mR rt: | from the first. This climate is worse for English dogs than 
io he — I verily believe ; but it is a curious fact, that they live very well 
1 hove chee Directly they go into the country, it is ten to one they die ; 
done) tenn open of five already ; aud out of twenty-five dogs (chiefly sheep 
he Whi Out by a friend of mine two years ago, there are only three living. 
have been al 88, too, 1s an awful scourge in this country ; many breeders 
aan woniuen Maen by it. Some of the Madras Arab’s Dreadnought stock 
and light-ca a Asp uf the young things, however, by these Arabs are leggy 
of these I have eee, but, perhaps, the mares are somewhat to blame, for most 
to be all the rs: are mnean-looking, weedy brutes. Sheep-farming appears 
horees will aolalt amongst the farmers just now, and the annual supply of 
be generally ti behe: peer. oad eg hone ce Tone that roth will 
were imported from England. they to be, before so many g orses 

D my travels north and south of Cape Town, I have met with great kindness 

and hospitality from the farmers, whether Dutch or English, bak tave had to 


‘rating with the wishes of the driver, and invariably reaember they are to as- 
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rough it vecasionally ; this 1s of little consequence, but it is @ nuisance when 
one’s horses and dogs cannot get food, which is not unfrequently the case 
The Dutch farmers all round tha Cape have long been proverbial for their hos- 
pitality—a character which, as far as [ have observed, they have not yet lost, 
although the old English residents say they can perceive a very marked differ- 
ence since the slaves were emancipated. am told, one traversing the remote 
districts meets with strange things ; for instance, every member of the Boer's 
family uses the same washing-tub for the feet just befure supper, and the same 
cloth is used for drying towel and table service ; and more than this, the aston- 
ished traveller is thrust into a bed-room where there may two or three married 
couples already reposing. In fact, | know people who have been thus awk ward- 
ly situated. On reaching the farm-house, if the traveller warts accommodation 
for himself, or a feed for his horse, it is of the utmost importance that he should 
first shake hands with the pater familias, and then with every member of his 
family, down to **his young barbarians all at play,” and then be may ask leave 
to ‘off saddle.” Some say it is a politic measure to kiss the farmer and all 
the girls, but I fancy that is a weak invention of the enemy” to bring the un- 
wary into a scrape. 
p A Bengallee friend, who has been visiting the outposts, writes word that 
lions are extremely scarce, and not even to be found on the other side of the 
big river (Orange river, I suppose he means), except at a great distance ;” 
but, if I were going to stay here much longer, { would undoubtedly try for them, 
making Graham’s Town my starting point. To march from here in an ox-wagon 
to Gratf Reycet is quite a gratuituus piece of labor, which is seldom accom- 
plished under two months ; and over the Karroo, a sandy desert, must be not a 
I ttle insipid. The rivers, too, are awkward impediments to men who are not 
fond of swimming for it. London Sportsman, for April, 1843. 
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SCENES ON THE ROAD. 


BY ROBIN HOUD, 








The extraordinary revolution in the mode and the accustomed facilit’es of 
travelling throughout Eugland, which railways have produced within the short 
period of seven years, whilst it bas nearly annihilated stage coaches on the pa 
rallel lines of those Leviathan means of locomotion, has evidently increased 
the necessity for private individuals keeping carriages of theirown. ‘oe great 
improvement which has taken place on the road is also another inducement, aud 
we see in the present day vehicles of all sorts, sizes, and fashions wending their 
way over all her Majesty's ways and bye-ways for the pleasure, profit, and con- 
venience of her said Majesty's liege subjects. [t has consequently become a 
much more easy matter to meet with horses that are quiet aud steady in har- 
ness than was the case some twenty years ago, for which more reasons than 
one are assignable. In the first place, there is a greater demand for them; in 
the next, durmg theee days of intellectual progression, horses are much better 
treated, and far better broken, than they were in former times; when no one 
thought of haadling a cult, much less of breaking him in, till after he was 
three, but more frequently allowing four years tu pass Jrom the date of his na- 
tivity. None but a Goth would now permit so great an act of negligeuce to 
be laid at his door. Every breeder of experience commences the education of 
his colts from the time they are weaned ; and thus the hitherto dangerous, osten 
violent aud precarious, process of breaking is exploded for the more rational 
system of teaching—a term which perhaps ere long will supersede its pre- 
decessor, upon the principle that the custom has been the means of its 
adoption. 

Consider the manner in which the drunken, ignorant, violent borse-breaker 
of former days treated their charges, and compare them with the preseut, that 
is, the more respectable. I do not mean to assert that there are not still some 
who are very incapable of performing their duty, and tne only excuse that ap- 
pears for their following so important a calling is the parsimonious, i!!-judged 
principle which some persons still exercise, who ground their system of econo- 
my upon a most deceptive basis—that of expecting human labour to be per- 
formed at arate that will not afford the means of creditable subsistence ; the 
consequence of which is, that it is defectively and improperly performed, and 
the ignorant, violent-tempered man is encouraged to the injury of the expe- 
rienced and deserving, because he makes a profession to perform that which, in 
point of fact, he never accomplishes, at a rate which will not yield bread to one 
who gives due attention to his undertaking. It is a task which requires not 
only skill and judgment, but also time; thus, if one man undertakes to accom- 
plish in a fortnight or three weeks that which must of necessity demand double 
the time, as a matter of course the horse is still in want of tuition from 
some one, and if his owner or his grooms do not possess sufficient knowledge 
of the business, it does Lot require much sagacity to declare the probable 
result. The additional charge which an experienced breaker would have re 
quired, would have been more than counter-balauced im the value of the 
animal. 

The custom of entering young horses which are intended to be driven in 
harness, into a plough team or ina cart, cannot be too positively condemned, 
If they be of high courage and in good condition the jingling aud noise is sure 
to alarm them, when, snatching at the collar, they very frequently break some 
of the tackle, by which great cunfusion arises, and very frequently danger : be- 
sides which, the uncouth, rough, and noisy usage which the generality of car- 
ters and ploughmen adopt, is ul-calculated to accord with the high courage of 
a well-bred gig or carriage horse, and thus the purpose is defeated. The first 
consideration is to give the animal contidence ; avoid creating any alarm, and 
there is no doubt he will soon take to his work. To effect which, the most ra- 
tioval plan is to let him stand several hours in his stall or loose box with the 
harness upon him, in order that he may become perfectly accustomed to the 
feel of it; after which he should be led about with it on, without attempting 
to attach him to any carriage whatever; and when he is so far advanced tn his 
tuition a cord should be tiedto each trace, by which an assistant is to create a 
slight resistance to his shoulders, by holding on with a moderate degree of 
force, and increasing it as he finds the animal disposed to work against him: 
thus a kind of artificial draft is produced,which can be relaxed instantaneously in | 
case of the animal becoming alarmed, and by treating bim in this manner he is | 
imperceptibly induced to perform every thing that can reasonably be expected 
on the first probation. 

With p'enty of assistants who know their business, I prefer single harness 
for the purpose of preliminary introduction for all horses ; but there must be 
one to run on each side, both having a halter rein at their command; or what 
is by far more useful, a contracting caveson, lately introduced by Heavens, the 
saddler, of South Molton-street, Oxford-street, fer harness purposes ; it is in- | 
tended as a safety rein, being controllable by the driver; independently of 
which, for high-couraged riding horses, it is thé most simple and efficacious ap- 
paratus that has ever been introduced, and when more publicly known will be 
certain to be universally adopted. 

Sv much depends upon the judicious perfcrmance of the duties of the as- 
sistants, that it is highly necessary to point them out, which, however, may be 
described briefly ; in few words, they are to take their station, having assisted 
in attaching the horse to the vehicle, one on each side, ready to guide the shafts 
either way, which may be requisite; but never to inierfere wi:h the animal un- 
less they perceive the driver is unable to control him, and then simply by bear- 
ing against the shafts in such a manner and to such a degree as to keep them 
from contact with the horse's sides. In case of his attempting to kick, they must 
tustantly take hold of his head, and, if occasion requires, seize him by the 
nose, speaking sternly to him it he persists in vicious propensities, and encou- 
raging him when he goes tractably ; they must be vigilant and alert in co ope- 


sist him, but not toact for him. Before the driver takes his seat, it is advisa- 
ble to lead the horse on a short distance, he holding the reins and walking by 
the side of the vehicle ; in the first place, the carriage will follow so much ee- 
sier, and in case of the animal evincing refractory propensities he will not be in 
any danger. It appears almost unnecessary remark thet a kicking strap must 
form a part of the harness. My reason for advocating the use of single in 
preference to double haraess, in the first jostance, is, that it does not confine 
aod alarm the animal in an equal degree ; and | hesitate not to assert that there 
is no horse, however high-couraged, that may not be broken to harness if quiet- 
ly, and properly treated in the first instance. The constraint and resistance of 
double harness nsust astonish an animal most wonderfully ; taking into consi- 
deration the sagacity which horses evidently possess, what an extraordinary 
operation it mast appear to them when first attached to a carriage. In the 
first place, the trappings with which they are invested are all of a novel de- 
scription ; a certaio resistance to their natural motion is presented dy the col- 
lar against their shoulders, a point which they have never previously found in 
any way interfered with; and they are partially blindfolded : thus caparisoned, 
they must fancy themselves about to be entrapped. It is not, therefore to 
be wondered at that they should make vigorous efforts to release themselves. 
When a horse evinces a reluctance to move off—which by-the-bye he will 
seldom do if he has been previously Jed about with the haraess on, and a judi- 
cious measure of resistance given to the coller, as already recommended—he 
must be very quietly and patiently treated ; the use of the whip at such a crisis 
would be the cause of the greatest confusion and mischief, and in all probability 
cause him to plunge and become perfectly refractory ; and should he break any 
of his harness, which on this account should always be cautiously examined as 
to its strength, much time will be lost and difficulty encountered to render him 
steady hereafter. It is better to allow him to stand still should he be indispos- 
ed to proceed, than to attempt to use any severe measures ; encourage him, and 
convince him he is not about to be subjected to abuse, and there is do doubt he 








When once in motion. a walk is the only pace that he should be required to 
perform ; it is the burry and impatience of inexperienced persons which defeat 
their purpose. When the horse has walked such a distance as to induce him 
tu appear somewhat reconciled, and. which may probably be the case by the 
time he hag gone a mile or two, or perhaps more if his temper be irritable, he 
may be encouraged to fall into a trot, but it must be done by degrees, imper- 
ceptibly, as it were, encouraging him to the change of pace. It 1s allowing 
horses, or rather causing them, to bounce away 109 soon that instils a disposi- 
tion in them to run away ; it is much less difficult, on all occasions, to prevent 
them from doing so, than it is to stop them afterwards, either under the seddls 
or in harness. 

When sufficiently quiet and tractable to go forwards and stop when required, 
the horse must be induced to change ecross from one side of the road to the 
other; this practice should be adopted in order to accustom him to move out of 
the way for the purpose of passing and meeung carriages, At first be will very 
probably not answer to the reins, especially if the point of the shaft should 
touch his shoulders; it is at such a moment that the judicious assistance of the 
attendants is of the utmoat importance, when by pushing against the shaft the 
animal is persuaded to yield without alarm, and thus soon becomes accustomed 
to the maneeavre. How often it is found that a clumsy inexperienced driver 
runs himself into danger by his own want of sagacity. 


The practice of turning completely round requires still more caution: the 
assistants must be prepared, and te one on the outer side must bear against the 
shaft as in the afure-mentioned operation, but with considerably more foice ; 
at the same time the other assistant must be on the alert to render his aid in 
guiding the horse round. Providing it is in double harness that this lesson 
has to be performed, the pole will require a similar attention ; and it appears 
almost unnecessary to remark, if it be made use of for the probationary or- 
ere of a noviciate. that his partner should be exceedingly steady and tract- 
able. 

Properly adjusting the harness is at all times an attention requiring particular 
observation, the first and most important part of which is the collar; unless 
that fits as it ought to do, it must of nezessity gall the animal's shoulders, and 
cause him to work in great pain, independently of the great probability of 
his being caused to gib or flinch when a heavy draft impedes his progress, 
Breast cullars are very seldom seen ; indeed, I never could discover anything 
about them to recommend them; they take the draft at a part of the shoul- 
der, that is the point, which is evidently the least caiculated for the purpose ; 
moreover, it appears to be a sort of single source of action irreconcilable with 
the principles of free motion. ‘There are advocates for the rejection of winkers 
—cannot admit that I am, being quite at a loss for an ostensible'motive ; they 
are evidently intended to prevent a horse from shying at objects which may 
come suddenly upon him in the raal—one of the most dangerous events that 
bappen—and although they may not have the effeet of total prevention, they 
certainly assist in a very great degree. Bearing-reins, however, are nearly ex- 
ploded ; and | must confess, in my humble opinion, with great propriety, espe- 
cially for single harness. On some few stage coach horses, doomed to draw 
heavy loads on bad roads, they may have advantages im preventing them from 
bearing all their weight on the arms of the coachman, which over long stages 
they will assuredly do, but they are even there only edmissible on level roads ; 
where there are hills they are decidedly objectionable ; up hill they prevent 
the horses placing themselves in such positions as to make use of their ut- 
most power; and down hill, if the coachman takes hold of their heads like @ 
workman, all bearing upon them is relaxed. ‘The trifling ben: fit which they 
possess Isin my opinion more than counterbalanced by the objections. The 
length of the crupper is also a subject which it will be am act of negligence to 
overlook, because a greater number of horses are induced to sick in consequence 
of its being too short than from any’ other cause. 

As it is universally acknowledged the nearer a horse is to bis work the more 
easily he performs it, the length of the traces will as a matter of cuurse be so 
adjusted as to afford the greatest facility to the animal's labors, with this reser- 
vation—that sutlicient room must be afforded to prevent any part of the vehi- 
cle coming in contact with bis hind quarters. 


The improvement evinced in the getting up of all kinds of harness within 
these few years is so great, that there appears to be very little scope for com- 
meut. Taste must dictate the nature and quantity of ornament with which it is 
adorned. In this department a rosette of glass has lately been introduced, 
which certainly scpersedes every other material previously used for that pur- 
pose; they may be said to wear for ever, as nothing but culpable abuse will 
fracture them, besides which they are so remarkubly peat and becoming to 
horses of all colors. Ribbon, although it looks well when new, lasts but a few 
days; when once feded and dirty it looks shocking ; moreover, harness bridle 
requires some such ornament, metal is fit only for posting harness. The cave- 
son, which I have already alluded to as an adjunct for breaking, should also be 
introduced asa safety rein with single harness ; it is so far superior to the or- 
dinary ones attached to the bit. With single harness also a kicking strap is au 
indispensable appurienance ; it should be observed, however, that in many in- 
stances it is so placed as to be useless; unless placed sufficiently back it has not 
the desired effect. 

The proper hanging on of the curb chain always requires attention, as much 
of the animal's docility depends upon #; im like manner the most cHective part 
of the bit to attach the reins to must be determined by his mouth and tem per. 
More herses are rendered irritable and ungovernable by applying too much se- 
verity than can be conceived; in fact the cheek of the bit is most commonly 
the best part to drive from, especially with horses not having had much practice 
in turning. 

Before the driver ascends the carriage as a matter of course he ‘ooks over 
every part of the harness to ascertain if it be * all right,’’ tho neglect of do- 
ing which manifests both iguorance and carelessness. The frequent custom 
of getting in with the reins hanging over the dash-board, to be secured as 
best they may, Is also tobe highly depreceted. Anexpect artiste takes them 
in his right hand before he puts his foot on the steps, and is therefore in full 
command of his steeds. The flashy conceited pretender to form in the art of 
driving is often seen encouraging his horses to start before he his wel seated in 
the vehicle. Nothing looks more absurd; at the same time that it meulcates 
the idea that the individual desires to make an impression on the minds of the 
lookers-on that he is off upon some business of vast importance, whem in fact 
he has no engagement whatever ;. or that he fancies he has not long to live, 
and would fain praceed as far as possible on his yourney before tbe fatal moment 
arr.ves. With such useless expedition the just arrangement of coats, capes, 
or aproas cannot be effected, than which nothing conduces more to the want of 
personal comfort throughout the ride or journey. Horses are so suseaptible of 
habit that whatever custom they ate used to they will constantly expect to 
be called vyon to perform; and when once they bave acquired the habit of 
starting off the instant the driver's foet is on the step of the carriage they will 
invariably endeavor to do the same, nevertheless they may be restrained by 
proper treatment. The kind of horses which I invariably select for mp own use 
are the moet high-couraged | can. find I treat them kindly, patiently, and 
quietly ; the result of which is they will do anything I require from them with 
much greater ease and certainty than duil, indolent mongre!s. Jil usage and abuse 
make horses ill-tempered ; the reverse makes them tractable. 


The experienced driver may be recognised from the novice the moment he 
approaches the vehicie he is about to ascend. He invariably casts his seruti- 
nising eye over his horse, his harness, and his carziage, and if the least thing be 
out or place detects it in an instant; should even a buckle or a terret have es- 
caped the polish of the leather, Jobn is reminded of it with a rebuke, not harsh 
and offensive but impressive: the cleanliness of the carriage is equally an 
object of attention, but most especially the healthy appearance of the horses. 
The servart who knows his business invariably stands in front of the horses’ 
heads, so that they can see himtill-his master is ready to start; his presence 
in that situation being by far more effective than any service he can rendet 
by touching the reins, which he has no business to meddle with. 


Gracefulness void of affectation is an attribute in driving which most persons 
would aspire to, more especially when it is observed that it not only conveys am 
idea, but it carries with it an ease and facility, of performance. Thus the po- 
sition of the hand and “arm has much to du with appearance, and a vast deal 
more with the art of driving. The left hand should be carried nearly parallel 
with the elbow, and covering about one-third of the body ; in that position it is 
ready for the immediate junction with the right whenever the two are required, 
which on bearing to the right or left of the road, or in turning, is generally the 
case, as hkewise in shortening tbe hold of the reins. Sometimes it is also ne- 
cesvary to play with the horse’s mouth in order to keep it sensitive, or in com- 
mon equestrian parlance, alive—an accomplishment which many persons do 
not appear to have the least idea of ; when ounce acquired it is the easiest thing 
possible, although many equestrian preceptors whom I have noticed professing 
to teach the noble art of horsemanship, do not appear to have given their pupils 
any instruction how to perform this essential part of the science. kt is an 
operation not easily rendered intelligible on paper; at the same time it may be 
observed it is performed much in the same way both in riding and driving. It 
consists in certain yielding or inelination of the hands, the reins being div ided 
in each, by which the bit is to be partially drawn across the animals mouth 
with just so much resistance as not to irritate or check him, but which will 
cause him to drop his head, and play with the bit. The heavy dead pall which 
many riders and drivers accustom their horses to creates more stubborness of 
temper than can well be conceived, and the animal is frequently taught to 
ron away by the very means which ought to produce a contrary effect. , 

good mouth is essential to comfort and safety; it enebles a horse to be 





will ultimately move off and perform whatever may be requized from him. 





guided right or left simply by a turn of the wrist; where a stubborn dead 
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both hands, and frequently the whip in conjunction, the horse 


in instead of to the side on which the rem 1s drawn. 
The London Sportsman for April, 1843. 
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The state of society in Virginia, a century since, was unquiet and imposing. 
Tne * Aucient Dominion ” retained stronger features of resemblance to the fa- 
tber-land than any of its sisters. The mauners of the nobility of England bad 
been transplanted, with but little radical change, to the territory of Powhattan. 
A kind of feudal magnificence, a high and quick sense of honor, a generous and 
jordly hospitality, early characterized a State which has givento this Western 
Empire so many of its emightiest and noblest names. 

Oue of the most immediate changes arising from the severance of the mother 
country, was the breaking down of that courtly and almost solemn etiquette 
which had marsed the intercourse of the higher classes. ‘*[ know your age 
by the edition of your manners,”’ said a lady of discernment to a gentleman 
distinguished for politeness. “ I amcertain that you were educated before the 
Revolution.’’ But the republicanism which may possibly have swept with too 
full a tide over our nativnal manners, had, at that per.od of which we speak, no 
existence in Virginia. The levees of her royai governors, though stripped of 
monarchial pomp, displayed a remnant of those * stately trappings of ciivalry,” 
with which the tuwled and valiant of a still earlier age, were accustomed, in Eu- 
ropean courts, to pay homage to beauty and ravk. 

[t was early in the winter of 1748 that the levees of Governor Guoch opened 
with unwonted splendor at Williamsburg. Many of the members of Assembly 
took thither with them a part of their families, and this session was graced by 
the presence of several young high-born maidens, who had never betore been 
presented at court. Oue among these was evidently the theme of general ad- 
miration. Some of the statelier matrons criticised her as deficient in height. 
But, though somewhat beneath the middle stature, she possessed that round 
and exquisite symmetry which the early h’storians have ascribed to the fas- 
cinating Anne Boleyn. A pure complexion, aud clear eye, were finely con- 
trasted with dark, glossy, and redundant hair. Still it was found difficult, by 
common observers, to analyze her beauty ; for it rested not on any permanent 
gift, but on the coasent of the whole person in loveliness. Grace of move- 
ment, and melody of voice, were confessed to be among its elements. More 
of animation was hers, than is wont to distinguish the modern Southern beauty ; 
but what chiefly won old and young, was a dland cheerfulness, the silent history 
of the soul’s vappiness, aud an expressive simile, inspiring every beholder with 
confidence like a beam from the temple of truth. 

Though she had scarcely numbered twice eight summers, there was about 
her a womanly diguity which chastened former edmiration into respect. 

Among those who had paid their devoirs to this lovely young creature was 
Cojonel Custis, one of the most accomplished geatlemen of his time. His 
father, the Hon. John Custis, of Arlington, held tne office of Kiag's Counsel- 
lor, and was a man of wealth and distinction. His attendance at William:- 
burg during the present session had been somewhat interrupted by il!-health ; 
and while there, the graver duties of the sta‘esiaan kad so far absorbed him 
as to render him ignorant as to what reigning beauties had produced sensa- 
tion at court. Not long after the suspeusion of the levees, and the return 


of the burgesses to their homes, the counsellor requested a conversation in | 


his cabinet with his son, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis. There was a singu- 
lar mixture of gravity and condescension in his manner ashe desired him to be 
seated, and thus opened the discourse. 

‘I have for some time wished to see you on an interesting subject. Though 
still young, I consider you have arrived to years of discretion.” 

The Colonel bowed. 

“TI trust I have always shown that regard for your welfare which is due from 
an affectionate fatherto an only son. J am about to give another proof of it. 
In short, I wish to turn your attention to a suitable marriage.” 

The Colouel bowed. 

‘* You know Colon | Byrd, of Westever, to be my very particular friend. 
His daughter is one of the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in Virgi- 
nia. Itis my desire that you form with her a matrimonial alliance.” 

‘My dear Sir, I have not the vanity of supposing that I could render my- 
self acceptable to Miss Byrd.” 

‘*No objection on that head. Her father and myself have settled it. In- 
deed, | may as well tell you that we have had numberless conversations on 
this business, and that you have both been as betrothed from the cradle. 
Think, my son, of the advantage of such a connection, the contiguity of 
wealth and power that will ultimately pass into your hands.” 

*‘ Affection, Sir, seems to me to be the only bond that can hallow such a 
union. Not even my reverence for the best of fathers could induce me to enter 
into it from mercenary motives.” 

“Mercenary, Sir, mercenary! Whoever before dared to couple that word 
with my name!” exclaimed the counsellor, raising himself to his full heigtt, 
and fixing a kindling eye upon his son. 

Then pacing the apartmeuts a few turns, he stopped opposite to him, and 
added— 

“You speak of the affection that should precede marriage. Have the good- 
ness to understand that the misplacing of yours may materially affect your pa- 
trimonial inheritance.” He seemed to wait fora reply, butin vain. ‘ May I 
inquire if you have thus early presumed to decide seriously on the preference of 
any young lady as a companion for life?” 

“T have, Sir.” 

“« May I be favored with a knowledge of her name?” 

** Miss Martha Darnbridge.” 

The high-spirited gentlemen parted in mutual resentment ; but the reflec- 
tions of a night restored them to better feelings. The father began to excuse 
the son, by recalling the warmth of his own early attachment; while the 
son referred the testiness of the father to the harrowing disappointment of a 
long-cherished plan, and the querulousness of his feebie health. Still, as it 
usually happens with proud men, neither would open his heart to the other ; 
and a slight, though almost imperceptible coldness gathered over their inter- 
course. Bat this interview served as a stimulant to matrimony. The tempo. 
rary reserve of the father, throwing something like gloom over the paternal 
mansion, heightened the frequency of the visits of the lover. The gentle ob. 
ject of his preference imagined no barrier to an alliance where there existed no 
inequality ; and he forbore tocommunicate what could only occasion perplexity, 
and what Le trusted would soon vanish like the ‘‘bascless fabric of a cream.” 
According to a happy prescience, the lofty counsel'or gave his consent to the 
nuptials, andthe flower of the court uf Williamsburg became a bride in the 
blush of her seventeenth summer. 


Their residence was a retired and romantic mansion on the banks of the Pa- 
munkey. It reared its white walls amid a profusion of vines and flowering 
trees. Broad plantations, and the wealth of Virginia forests, variegated the 
grounds. Rural occupation, and the “ of each other's society, prepared 
for them what they deemed a paradise. In visits to thei favored dwelling, the 
Chancellor learned to appreciate the treasures of his new daaghter. Her ex- 
cellence in the responsible sphere to which she was introduced won his regard ; 
and with the ingenvousness of an honorable mind when convinced of an error, 
he sought every opportunity of distinguishing her merit, which he had once 
been reluctant to admit. When he saw the grace and courtliness with which 
she maintained a general hospitality ; the judgment, far beyond her years, 
displayed in the management of her servants ; the energy, the early rising, the 
cheerful alacrity with which she regulated and beautified the internal mecha- 





with me, and by borrowing some of this fine moonlight, reach Williamsburg ere 
his Excellency shall have shaken off his morning slumbers.”’ 

“ Do [ understand that [ may be excused immediately after dinner!” 

** Certainly.” 

“Then, Sir, I accept your hospitality.” And gracefully throwing himself 
from the charger, he resigned the rein to bis Englisn servant, giving at the same 
time strict orders as to the time when he must be ready with the horses to pur- 
sue their journey. 

‘**T am rejuiced, Colonel Washington,” said the hospitable old gentleman, 
“fortunately to bave met you on my morning ride; and the more so as I 
have some guests who may make the repast pass pleasantly, and will not fail to 
appreciate our young and valiant soldier.” 

Washington bowed his thanks, and was introduced to the company. Virgi- 
nia’s far-famed hospitality was well set forth in that spacious baronial! hall. Pre- 
cise in his household regulations, the social feast was closed at the time the host 
had predicted. The servant also was punctual—he knew the babits of his mas- 
ter. At the appuinted moment he stood with horses caparisoned at the gate ; 
and much did he marvel, as listening to every footstep that paced down the 
avenue, he saw the sun sink in the west, and yet no master appear. Ax length 
orders came that the horses should be put up forthe night. Wonder upon won- 
der! when nis business wita the Governor was so urgent! The sun was high 
in the heavens the next day ere Washington mounted for his journey. No ex- 
planation was given, but it was rumored that among the guests was a beautiful 
and youthful widow, to whose charms his heart had responded. This was fur- 
ther confirmed by his tarrying but a brief space at Williamsburg, retracing his 
ruute with unusual celerity, and becoming a frequent visitor at tne house of the 
late Colonel Custis, in the vicinity, where, the following year, his nuptials were 
celebrated. 

Henceforth the life of the lady of Mount Verron is a part of the history of 
her country. In that ballowed retreat she was found entering into the plans of 
Washington, staring his confidence, and making his househoid happy. There 
ber only daughter, Martha Cus‘is, died in the bloom of youth; a few years 
after, when the troubles of the country drew her husband to the post of com- 
mander-in-chief of her armies, she accompanied him to Boston, and witnessed 
its siege andevacuation. For eight years he returned no more to enjoy his be- 
loved residence on the banks of the Potomac. During his absence she made 
the most strenuous efforts to discharge the added weight of care, and to en- 
dure, with changeless trust in Heaven, continued anxiety for one so inexpres - 
sibly dear. At the close of each campaign she repaired, in compliance with 
his wishes, to heac-quarters, where the ladies of the genera! officers joined her 
in forming such society as diffused a cheering influence over even the gloom 
of the winter of Valley Forge and Morristown. The opening of every cain- 
paign was the signal of the return of Lady Washington (as she was called in 
the army) to her domestic cares at Mount Vernon. ‘I heard,” said she, * the 
first and the last cannon of the revolutionary war.” The rejoicings which at- 
tended the surrender of Cornwailis, in the autumn of 1781, marked for her a 
season of the deepest sorrow. Her only remaining cnild, Col. John Custis, the 
aid-de-camp of Washitgton, became, during his arduous duties at the siege of 
Yorktown, the victim of an epidemic fever, and died at the age of twenty-seven. 
He was but a boy of five at the time of her second marriage, and had drawn 
furth strougly the affections and regard of her illustrious husband, who shared 
ber affliction fur his loss, and by the tenderest sympathy strove to alleviate it. 

After the close of the war, a few years were devoted to the erjoyment and 
embellishment of their favorite Mount Vernon. The peace and returning pres- 
perity of their country gave pure and bright ingredients to their cup of happi- 
ness. Their mansion was thronged with guests of distinction, all of whom re- 
marked with admiration the energy of Mrs. Washington in the complicated du- 











| perfect command of the “ fresh” and apparently unmanageable * four,’’ the 
| crack of the « whip” as he the friendly nods of his acquaintance, 
all tended toexpress the tacit boast of “You see how [ the tits,—Lor’ 
| bless yer, its nothin’ to me!" And where is the wayfarer would not turn 
_ to gaze after the enlivening apparition as long as it remained in sight. It was 
| perfection! but it has departed and left a void in the very heart of the rural 
districts never tobe filled; the weeds encroach upon the once frequented 
| ways; long rows of once commodious stabling’”’ are dark, still, and untenant- 
/ed; the neglected doors fall from their hinges; the grand old inn, the heart 
) and vitality of the place, stands a cheerless ruin, and the moss grows upon ws 
eRe al Where are the many cheerful voices, where the throng 
_ of servants who were playmates in childhood and in manhood clustered round 
| their pleasant hearths! The tenantless cottages, the cold, dark, and useless 
| ry = Ret all gone ! sad wanderers from their deserted village! 
“ desp men have indeed atrempted to drive a pair-horse coach 
| through the scenes of their former glory, but failed; their sceptres had fallen 
| from their hands ; two horses! the idea was ridiculous; and they deeply ex- 
| perienced all the bitterness of thei fallen state. 
Ps I accidentally discovered one melancholy man, 
_ his existence in the privileged parlour of a little Sporting house. To mistake 
him for anything but a coachman was impossible. The same voluminous garb 
the * knowing’ tie of the shawl, the memorable “ tops” thrust forward in . 
straight line from the hips (for who ever knew a coachman—a real coachman—- 
cross his legs!), glossy as when the soles pressed the foothoard, and, although | 
rather the worse for wear, their very appearauce produced a pleasant reminis- 
| cence of days gone by. 
| The professional nod welcomed me: by the way, a coachman’s nod is not 
| easy of attainment, and the difficulty lies in the rapidity and shortness of it; a 
novice—nay, any one but a coachman attempting it must inevitably leave his 
hat on the road. 

A glass of brandy ard water stood at his elbow; and he sighed as he observ- 
ed my eyes directed towards the highly-varnished representations of departed 
** fours’ which adorned the walls. 

‘Ah! sir,” said be, venting « profound sigh with the smoke of his pipe, 
“they'll be never seen again, "cept in etligy ! ‘twas a cruel consarn, sir, just as 
ve'd come to perfection, and beat the world, as I may say. Vy, ve charged on 
my * line’ the whole ‘ four,’ sir, in three minutes! Think o’ that, sir; jist time 
to vipe the dust out o’ my eyes, and off agin. A wonderful thing, sir; vy, I 
take it, as our babbies’ babbies, ven they sees them ere pictures, will never be 
persuaded as they vos real, but on'y allegories!’ He here took a long pull at 
his grog, and continued—* That ere vun vith the four bays vos poor Bob 
Pointer’s drag. He vos the man, to be sure, the best o’ the werry best; but 
ne’s dead and gone, and lucky for bim! for vot's the use of a man’s living ven 
he hasn't got vun? He vos rather a fast un, ‘cos he got among the nobs and 
the champayne, for he vos a first-rate. But, Lor’ bless you! on'y to see that 
chap handle the lot! it vos a’mosta mirace! No flourishing, but altogether ; 
not a flake o’ sweat on vun horse more nor another; no firing o’ minit guns 
out of his thong, for be never used his vip vithout a cause ; but, by jingo! ven 
he did hit, he'd lift a hoss bang off his four legs! To see him handle the rib- 
bine vos vat I cali slap up, and no mistake. No pulling here nor pulling there ; 
out, Lor’, he played ‘em like a pianner; so dellikit, yet firm, that I do werily 
believe as he vould ha’ driv four ladies vithoat hurting a mouth of ere a vum 
on ‘em! 

‘That ere red ’Taliator vos my brother Ben's—ve vos werry fond of each 


sulking away the fag-end of 





other.—He druv the ‘up’ as I druv the ‘down.’ Day a’ter day ve lifted our 
vips as ve passed, and werry seldom more, cept ven a strap or a buckle, may 
be, vould come undone at the place vhere ye meet, ven ve could cabbage a 


ties of a Virginia housewife, and the elegance and grace with which she pre- | moment to speak about the ‘old man’ (who druv the heavy blue on the Dover 


sided at her noble board. 

The voice of a free nation, conferring on General Washington the highest 
office in its power to bes.ow, was not obeyed without a sacrifice of feeling. It 
was iu the Spring of 1789, that, with his lady, he bade adieu to his tranquil 
abode, to assume the responsibility of the first Preeidency. In forming his 
domestic establishment, he mingled the simplicity of a republic with that dig- 
nity which he felt wss necessary to secure the respect of older governments. 
The furaiture of his house, the livery of his servants, the entertainment of his 
guests, displayed elegance, while they rejected ostentation. In all these ar- 
rangements, Mrs. Washington was a second self. Her,Friday evening levees, 
at which he was always present, exhibited that perfect etiquette which marks 
the intercourse of the dignified and high bred. Commencing at seven, and 
closing at ten, they lent no more sanction to late hours than to levity. The first 
lady of the nation still preserved the habits of early life. Indulging in no in- 
doience, she left her pillow at dawn, and after breakfast retired to her chamber 
for an hour, for the study of the scriptures and devotion. This practice, it is 
said, during the long period of half a century, she never omitted. The duties 
of the Sabbath were dear to her. The President and herself attended public 
worship with regularity, and tn the evening he read to her, in her chamber, the 
scriptures, and a sermon. 

The Spring of 1797 opened for them with the most pleasing anticipations. 
The cares of high office were resigned, and they were about to retire, for the 
remainder of their days, to the beloved shades of Mount Vernon. The new 
turf springing into fresh greeuness wherever they trod, the vernal blossoms 
opening to receive them, the warbled welcome of the birds, were never more 
dear, as wearied wita the toi's of public life, and satiated with its hoaors, they re- 
turned to their rural retreat, hallowed by the recollectious of earlier years, and 
by the consciousness of virtue. 

But in two years Washington was no more. The shock of his death, after 
an iileess of only twenty-four hours, fell like a thunderbolt upon the bereaved 
widow. The piety which had long been her strength continued its support, 
but her heart drvoped ; and thoagh her cheerfulness did not utterly forsakg her, 
she discharged her habitual rouud of duties, as one whe felt that * the glory 
had departed.”’ 

How beautiful and characteristic was her reply to the solicitations of the 
highest authority of the nation, that the remains of her illustrious husband might 
be removed to the seat of government, and a marvle monument erected to 
mark the spot of their repose. 

‘** Taught by the great example which I have had so long before me, never to 
oppose my private wishes to the will of my country, I cunsent tothe request 
made by Congress ; and in doing this [ need not, J cannot, say what a sacrifice 
of individual teelicg I make to a sense of public duty.’ 

The intention of the Congress of 1797 has never been executed, nor the 
proposed monument erected. The enthusiasm of the time passed away, and 
the many conflicting cares of a great nation turned its thought from thus per- 
petuating his memory, whose image, it trusted, would be ever enshrined ia the 
hearts P great people. 

Scarcely two years of her lonely widowhood were accomplished, ere the la- 


dy of Mount Vernon found death approaching. Ciathering her family around | 


her, she impressed on them the value of that religion which she had tested 
from her youth onward to hoary hairs. Thencalmly resigning her sou! into the 
hands of Him who gave it, at the age of seventy, full of years and full ef ho- 
nore, she wes laid in the tomb of Washington. 

In this outline of the lineaments of Martha Washington, we perceive that 
it was neither the beauty, with which she was endowed, nor the high station 
which she had attained, that gave enduring lustre to her character, but her 
Christian fidelity’in those duties: which devolve upon her eex. This fitted her 
to irradiate the home, to lighten the cares, to cheer the anxieties, to sublimate 
the enjoyments, of him who, in the expressive language of the Chief Justice 
Marshall, was ‘‘so favored of Heaven as to depart without exhibiting the 
weakness of humanity.” 











nism of her family ; the disiuterestedness with which she forgot herself, and 
sought the good of others; but, above all, her untiring devotion to her hus- 
band, aud the little ones sprung up around her; he gioried in the sentiment of 
his son, which, indeed, he had always believed, though he was once in danger 
of swerving from it, that strong personal affection is essential to the bias of 
matrimonia! happiness. 

| But the scene of exquisite felicity was not long to last. The death of her 
two oldest children prepared her for a deeper loss in ber beloved and estimable 
husband. Ina the trying situation of a young, beautiful, and wealthy widow, and 
mother, she was still able to conduct herself with unvarying discretion, and 
faithfully to discharge every important duty. 


It was in the spring of 1758 that two gentlemen, attended by a servant, were 
cen riding through the luxuriant sceuery with which the county of New Kent, 
“io Virginia, abounds. The most striking figure of the group was a tal!, grace- 
fol man, and apparently about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age. He would 
have been a model for a statuary when Rome was in her best days. His com- 
panion was an elderly man, in a plein garb, who, by the familiarity with which 
he pointed out surrounding objects, would seem to be taking his daily rounds 
upon his own estate. As they approached the avenue to an antique mansion, 
he placed his hand onthe rein of his companion. = 

‘Nay, Culonel Washington, let it never be said that you passed the house 
of your father's friend without dismounting. I must insist on the honor of de- 
laying you as my guest.” 

“Thanks to you, my dear Sir, but I ride in haste, the bearer of despatches 
to our Governor in Williamsburg, which may not brook delay.” 

‘*Is this the noble steed which was giver. you by the dying Braddock on the 
fatal field of Mononganela? and this the same servant he bequeathed you at 
the same time t” 

Washington answered in the affirmative. 

“Then, my dear Colonel, thus mounte 


LONG STAGE COACHMEN. 

Alas! for the days that are gone! Shorn are the glories of the “ whip ;” 
long stage coachmen are no more; the last guard has wouod his fareweli notes 
upon his horn as a doleful dirge to the departed spirits.of the jolly band ; and 
along with them every delight of travelling has passed away for ever. No more 
shall we have the good fortune to “book” the “box” to the envy of all the 
other “outsides,” or be the pleased auditor of all the good things uttered on the 
passing or rather passed occurrences. No more shall we share that throne 
where the long coachman reigned a king. beloved by all his subjects; no, the 
reins of those monarchs are at anend. Joy ever accompanied him.on his ** pro 
gress,” all, from the shepherd to the squire, greeted him with a smile of wel- 
come or a short nod of recognition, for he was the link between them and the 
great world; a gleam of sunshine glancing across the shady way, a pleasant 
note of music breaking through the rura! monotony. 

The village Crispin unstrapped his lapstone, the barber left some carrotty 
poll half-cropped, to join the gaping group aud admire the ‘‘ change” of the 
four spirited animals. 

But above all was the admiration destowed upon the “great” man himself 
and his “appointments,” his unexceptionable “tops,” the folds of the compan- 
ion shawl, the magical twist of the long lash around the spiral handle as he 
threw it to the “ helper,” who had caught it with such practised dexterity for 
many years, and which “trick” still continued to excite the applause of the 
by-standers. Then, agaio, with what ivimitable impurtance would he loange 
into the inn and condescend to ‘trifle’ with the ever-ready and tempting lunch ; 
with what a racy Falstaffian humour did he joke, and how would the smart 
and rosy hostess and her daughter, the barmaid, giggle and blush; for your 
genuine coachinan is invariably a lady's man, 





His dash forward after the warning “hold hard,” and the rejoinder “all 


d and attended, you may well dine right,” was traly magnificent, as he rattled over the village stones; while bie 


line), if so be either vun had h’ard anythink about him, vich vos werry seldom, 
for ve couldn't go to him for a matter o’ nine year, vich happened ven death 
vipped him off the road and ve vent to his burying here’s to you, Sir! 

* Them ere two, sir, on t’other side, in the same picture, vith thin veels, - 
looking like Cat’un veels, and all the cattle down to their vork, vith a devil 
take the hindmost sort o’ look—that’s me, sir, on the off drag. Ah! that was 
the time o’ day, sir, ven nobody vouldn’t go by us ‘cept conwicts, paupers, and 
game, and ve tipped the ’pikemen to keep pails o’ vater ready to put the fire 
out in the boxes o’ the veels ! People as had large families al'ays sent "em 
out to play in the roads, for there vos no pulling up, and the mutton and pork 
as ve killed beat the whole tote o’ the butchers on the line; but in a case where 
your honor like is consarned proprietors don't stick at trifles. The hopposition 
vos gratis as ve vos, and our pride vos who'd have the most, in course! Wen- 
turesome people is scarce, and sometimes I've bin hard driv to top t’other, but 
needs must when the devil drives, and many and many an old ‘oman and idler 
have I grabbed agin their vill, and who warn’t agoing nowhere, and actilly 
taken ’em ‘right through’ at the proprietors’ expense.” 

As he spoke the jolly face of the old coachman loomed large and red ; his 
blue eyes twinkled, his arms were extended, and hia feet pressed firmly against 
the fender. Animated by his darling theme, he imagined himself again on the 
box—when a shrill! whistle burst upon our ears, the signal of some railway train 
in the neighbourhood—the effect was truly magical—:he capacious man shrunk 
within himself—he struck his low-crowned, broad-brimamed hat over his eyes 
with a groan (it might have been a smothered oath!), and rushed from the 
room. 








NIGHT CABS AND HORSE CHAUNTING. 


A gentleman, clad in the most approved manner of cab drivers, and bearing , 
the somewhat euphonious cognomen of Henry Hugh Grubb, appeared before 








the worthy commissioner to sustain a claim against Patrick Leary, known 
about Smithfield as ** Old Bailey Leary,” for the sum of Ll. 19+, 11 3-44., un- 
der the following droll and somewhat instructive circumstances :— ' 

Commissioner—State the matter, Mr. Grabb. 

“ S'help my I will,” said Mr. Grubb, drawing the back of his mawley 
across his upper lip. ‘*Some time ago I was in the mixed pickle line 7 

Commissiuner—Stop, let us understand as we go on. What is tae mixed 
picale line? 

Mr. Grubb—why, a marine store-shop, to be sure, [roars of laughter); and 
as was a doin’ a werry good stroke of business, I thort as how a night cab 
’ud be werry conwenient, pertickler if sv be as I druv it myself, [Laughter.] 

Commissioner— Why, what on earth has a night cab to do with a marine 
store-shop, eh, my good man! 

Mr Grubb—Newer you mind ; if ewer you gets into the mixed pickle line 
you'll know. [Immense laughter.] Jest let me come to the pint; arter I'd 
run a good many ’osees till they were so knucked up they hardly wanted any 
biling by the savelor makers (symptoms of nausea), J goes to Smiffel to buy 
another on a Friday afternoon,—werry good: jest as the market was over I 
looks round and sees this ear identical O.d Barley Leary a trying to prop up® 
hanimal as was werry bad indeed—bin fired, gone at the knees, and a reglar 
roarer (laughter), so [ agrees for him at once. 

Commissioner— What, for a night cab? 

Mr. Grubb—The werry thing; werry quiet in harness, no‘ a bolter, nor, no 
wice, ‘cept eating ewery blessed thing as come afore him. [Laughter.] 

Commissioner— Why, goo! God, how do you manage to get such wretched 
animals along ? 

Mr. Grubo—As I’m goin’ to cut the cab line, I dun’t mind tellin’. Yer see 
the hanimals natterally gets werry cold a standin’, though we always hangs @ 
hempty nose-bag on em. [Roars of laughter]. Werry good. We gits the 
fare inside, and while we are a undoin’ the nose-bag we gis the oss one or two 
precious kicks on the ror, and if he’s®wery tender, maybe a knuckler or so on 
‘the nose. Werry good; this yeer warms him ap. We mounts the bor, lays 
on the vhip, and once a goin’, the hanimal aint got no strength to stop, cos the 
cab driveshimalong. [Ming!ed feelings of lauzhter and pity.) 

Commissioner—Now, Mr. Grubb, pray, after all this, wat is the substance 
of the claim ? 

Mr. Grubb—That’s the ticket. When I bought this ear last hanimal for £2, 
5s., ‘* Leary,” ses I, ‘how long do you warrant him?” Leary ses, ses he, 
He'll run a good month yet with hammering.” [Laughter.] ** That ’el do,” 
ses I, “but if the oss drops afure that, it’s no bargain.” ‘* Agreed,” ses he ; 
and so I paid the blunt; and arter we'd ’ad something at the Barley Mow, ° 
Gardner’, you know [laughter] I coaxed the hanimal home, vere he didn’t 
live a blessed veek—(the court was convulsed with laughter]—and that’s all. 

Commissioner—Now, Mr. Leary, what do you say ? 

Mr. Leary—Nothing at all, at all, beyant I towld him I dia’nt care if so be 
he didn’t have it, or maybe if he did. More by that, I towld him the very 
tongue and mate on him would fetch all the money (Laughter) ; and sure and 
I'd ike to know where's his witnesses? Jf all he spakes was thrue, wouldn't 
the magistrates punish him for cruelty to the poor baste! [Laughter } 

This line of reasoning somewhat flabbergasted Mr. Grubb; end afier some 
further altercation, pro and con, Mr. Old Bailey Leary agreed to refund £1.— 
Tnis was accepted and there the matter ended. 

[It may be observed, that recently there have been some extraordinary un- 
ravelments in the several Courts of Requests among the horse-flesh dealers 
and certain venders of savory food in the metropolis. The authorities of our 
Parisian neighbors have (as reported in the Sunday Times @ few weeks since) 
made some very awkward discoveries, much to the discomfort of the cheap 
soup-houses that abound in Paris. 











An extravagant blade was told that he resembled the prodigal son.” ‘‘ No,” 
repliei he, “1 never fed swine.” “A very good mason,” retoried the other; 
‘the devil would not trust you to feed his pigs.” 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ic? By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Trenton Races —The Spring campaign in New York and New Jersey com- 
mences on the Eagle Course, on Tuesday next. We learn that Mr. Laird’s 
stable, with Fashion at its head, will be in attendance; also, Mr. David Toms, 
with a string of three, Mr. Hellings with two, Charles Lloyd with six, and J. 
K. Van Mater with three or four. From Long Island, the stables of Alfred 
Conover and Maj. Jones are confidently expected. The 4 yr. old stake of five 
subs., two mile heats, is regarded with great loca! interest. Delaware, by Min- 
go, in Mr. Laird’s stable, appears to be the favorite. On the day following the 
legitimate races a purse of $100 for Mules, is to come off, when rare fun is an- 
ticipated from the great number I.kely to start. 





Races at Richmond, Va.—We hear that a meeting was held on the Fairfield 
Course last week, though we have neither seen it advertised nor alluded to in 


the Richmond papers. Will any one send a report’ 





Col. Ouiver’s programme of his Lexington Spring Meeting will be found in 
our advertising columns. His two meetings promise to be the most brilliant 
ever held in Kentucky. We would give odds to die a little in advance for 
the sake of attending them. 


An English Mastiff, “of the largest kind” is wanted for the South. A 
purchaser may be heard of at this office. 





An Aristocratic Carriage-Horse.—A late number of the London ‘‘ Standard” 
states that one of the most splendid bay carriage-horses, in point of size, sym- 
metry, and action, belonging to her Majesty, and which was a great favorite of 
George IV.,was lately sent down from the Royal Mews, at Pimlico,to Cumberland 
Lodge, in Windsor Great Park, to be shot, in consequence of its great age and 
infirmities. This well-kaown horse, which was named Antler, was upwards of 
eighteen hands high, and had beer. in the possession of the Sovereigns for up- 
wards of twenty years. It was between twenty-five and thirty years of age, 
but in consequence of its not having been worked for a considerable time past, 
it has grown so exceedingly fat that it scarcely ever lay down; and from this 
cause, and its great height, added to a short neck, it was totally unable to bring 
its heed tothe ground to “‘ nibble the grass at pasture.” It was shot a day or 
two since at Cumberland Lodge. When dead its carcase weighed upwards of 
1,500 lb., affording excellent feed for the harriers of his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. —_— 

The Washington Races, over the National Course, commence on Tuesday 
next, with a prospect of rare sport. It is expected that Regent, Biue Dick, 
Register, Cassandra, Sarah Washington, and other cracks will meet there. 





THE FIRST “GOINGS IN” ON THE BEACON. 

Qn Thursday last came off the first trotting flare up of the season over the 
Beacon Course, between Duchess, Snoffle, and Hector, two mile heats in har- 
ness. There was a mighty smart sprinkle of folks in attendance, aud certainly 
net less than one hundred spicy tits before spiders. A great number of old 
fogies that have re-appeared, like the frogs, with Spring, were to be seen 
“sticking out” in the crowd. Half the trotting horses in training here this 
season, were to be seen under clothes walking, while before and after the race 
of the day, several of them took a spin. Georce Sricer, between the heats, 
gave Americus a turn in hernees; he looked in robust health and went like a 
bird. The gallant little Ripton, too, appeered to be as fine asa star. He and 
Americus make their first flirt on the 15th instant. 

Duchess was the favorite against the field ; she was in better condition than 
either of the geldings, aad moreover Hiram Woodruff was to tool her. When 
he peeled he displayed anew and very superb jockey suit—a green silk jacket 
with yellow sleeves, and cap trimmed with gold braid. Bitt WHEELAN ap- 
peared in the same scarlet velvet suit in which he has frequently brought home 
a wioner; hie horse was eo high and restive he had no show fur the money. 
Snaffle, also, was too high, and Resp, his owner, had great difficulty in keeping 
him down to his work. The fact is neither of them had a chance with the 
mare in harness, though Snaffle can ‘go right over the top of her’’ under the 
saddie. As Hiram remarked to us after the first heat, the two horses ‘* have 
not got the harness step, like the mare—they are long dwellers.” 

After half a dozen attempts to start, mostly caused by Hector’s breaking 
up, they finally got off, Snaffle making play from the score. Duchess laid well 
up to him tothe half mile post where he broke, and she took the track, was 
never caught, and won easily in 5:30. The Ist mile was done ia 2:40. In the 
2d heat Duchess led from end to end, and won as before under a pull; time 
5:29. Hector could cot be kept down io his work, and though Snaffle behaved 
better, he was by no means honest. The season has been so backward that it 
is not surprising the two geldings wanted work. Hiram had his horses in exer- 
cise sometime back on the road—anywhere and everywhere that he could find a 
piece @ ground clear of ice and snow. Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Hoboken, N. J.—Thursday. May 4, 1843.—Sweepstakes of three subs. 
at $100each, h. it.; driver’s weight, 145ibs. each. Two mile heats, in harness. 


H. Woodruff & Co.’s br..m. Duchess -....--.+-+- a oe So Hiram Woodruff. 1 1 

W.S. Reed's gr. g. Snaffle ........--2-00- SE AES RN WP OUWRE? ond900<s00 3 3 

Mr. K's b. &. Hector ... 2... cceccnccen cee osec cee sec0scsesceseece Wm. Wheelan... 2 3 
Time, 5:30—5:29. 


Trotting at Albany and Troy. 
West Troy, May 3d, 1843. 


Mr. Editor—A Trotting Match for $100, between a brown horse of Geo. 
Fexcvueon’s and a bay horse from Middlebugy, Vt., is made, to come off at the 
Bull's Head Track on Saturday next, under the saddle, mile heats. 

The match between Hunter and Tom Tug, to come off on the 13th inst., is 
exciling considerable interest. Tom is the favorite; five hundred dollars 
has been bet on him, two to one against Hunter. His backers are plenty, 
and those of Hunter ere waiting for long odds. 





ALEXANDRIA (D. C.) BACES—Mount Vernon Course. 

The meeting at Alexandria commenced on Wednesdiy last, over the Mount 
Vernon Course, and éur excellent correspondent, “ D. P.,” has been kind 
enough to furnish ws with the result of the ‘ opening day.” 

The stake at mile heats for 3 yr. olds, was won at three heats by a colt own- 
edin Baltimore, trained by Loudenslager. He lost the 1st heat owing toa bad 
start; that heat wastaken by Col. Johweon’s nomination. Col. Thompson’s 
romination, which was greatly the favorite, was distanced! ‘ D. P.” refers 

us to the ** National Intelligencer” for the nominations in this stake, but we 
Cannot find them; he states that five started, and adds as follows :— 

In the Second Race, fur the Club Purse, only two started, Blue Dick and 
John Causin. From the end of the first hundred yards, Blue Dick led hard in 
band, and won without “a shake” in 4:11—course deep and heavy, in mud— 
No 2ad heat—no use for one. 

Cassandra, Sarch Washington, and Wilton Brown, will certainly start for the 
Three mile $600 Purse to-morrow (Thursday). Wilton Brown ia now greatly 
the favorite, be.rg more of a “mud nag” than the others. A great race is ex- 











_-- 


pected, and the excitement being considerable, a large concourse is anticipated. 
I should deem the result doubtfol were the track fine. 

All this I give you as it has been communicated to me by two gentlemen 
just arrived from Alexandria. I expect tu see the race to-morrow ; if I go you 
may expect to hear from me as to the result in time for Saturday's ‘‘ Spirit.” 
The time will not likely be very quick, for the reason just stated. D. P. 








LETTER FROM MR. LIVINGSTON 
ON COL. JHNSON’S OPINION OF TRUSTEE, ECLIPSE, FASHION, ETC. 





[We have been requested by the respected writer of the letter annexed, to give 
it a place in our columns. In complying with his request, we would take occasion 
to say that they are alike at the service of the opposite party, our motto being, ‘> Hear 


both sides.” ] 
TO JAMES L. BRADLEY, OF KENTUCKY 
Dear Sir,—In your letter to me of the 19th of April, you say that Col. 
Jounson has been in Kentucky, and expressed himself warmiy in opposition to 
the Imported Horses, and that Virginia had been ruined by them. Col. Jounnson 
is very deeply interested in Native bred horses, and as deeply prejudiced. 
What respect can be paid to the opinion of a man who will say that Virginia 
has been ruined by the Imported horses, when they are wiuning almost every 
race at all distances! The assertion is preposterous; it will only show you 
how far self-interest has warped and bewildered his judgment, for, generally 
speaking, he is by no means deficient. You say he mentioned Trustee in par- 
ticular; (no doubt, for he is the horse he fears most,) and that many mares that 
were engaged to Trustee have in consequence gone to Eclipse ;—that Fashion 
was the only race-horse he ever got, ard that Bonnets was entitled to the credit 
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of her. 
Now, sir, we will investigate the subject, and I think I can prove beyond 


doubt or question to all disinterested persons that the fame of Bonnets o° Blue 
as a brood mare, is due to Trustce, and to him alone. In the first p!ace Bon- 
nets herself was but a very moderate race mare; as yet, but two of her pro- 
duce have appeared in public—Mariner by Shark, and Fashion by Trustee, and 
a three year old by Shark now in training. Mariner is a fair good horse, and 
at the end of the year will in all probability be a winner; but there is nothing 
superior about him. Now look at Fashion, unanimously admitted to be the 
best race horse ever bred in America! To institute a comparison between 
them would be useless. Independent of her superiority, she can be relied on, 
which is not the case with Mariner, for he will sulk, and at times will not do 
his best. How different from the game and honest Fashion! With respect to 
Yamacraw, the three year old now in training, if report says true, and of which 
there is no doubt, he is of no account whatever. 

I think I have now proved conclusively, that her produce by Shark (one of 
Col. Johnson's horses) will bear no comparison with Fashion by Trustee, and to 
make it yet more apparent, the decided supervority of Trustee as a race horse, 
to Bonnets o’ Blue, must forever settle the question, that tohim Fashion owes 
her great racing powers. 

When he says that Fashion is the only race horse that Trustee ever got, he 


is mistaken. Fanny Green by Trustee, out of Betsy Arciuy, was a mare of | 


extraordinary powers, and beat all her competitors with so much ease, as to in- 
duce many to think she would rival Fashion, until, from bad judgment and bad 
training she gave way before her powers were brought to maturity; yet Betsy 
Archy has never produced a race horse either before or since. Trustee's colts 
from all mares put to him are superior tothe get of any other horse. 

To shew the high estimation in which he is held at the North, a gentleman, 
now on Long Island, offered me $500 for three mares if I would bring him back 
I agree with you, that if the Kentucky breeders do not encourage Trustee, 
they will regret it. 

You say he (Col. J.] likewise complained that Eclipse (another of W.R. 
Johnson's horses) had been driven from Virginia by the Imported horses. I will 
relate to you an anecdote, and then you may judge whether Virginia has lost 
anything by his departure. Shortly after the race between Eclipse and Heary, 
a gentleman offered a bet of a hundred dollars that Johnson would say that 
Eclipse was not a race horse! At that time, recollect, he did not own him. 
The bet was taken, and left for him to decide, when, sure enough, he decided 
that Eclipse was no race horse, and yet complains that he had to leave Virginia ! 
As I said before, what confidence can be placed in the opinion of a man who 
utters such glaring inconsistencies and gross absurdities ! What race horse, or 
even the sign of one, except Fanny, has Eclipse, in his long sojourn in Virgi- 
nia, produced? And as she is out of the dam of Wagner, according to his doe- 
trine the mare is entitled to the credit, and not him. What has he produced in 
Kentucky, that they should wish to breed from him, when they can send their 
mares to such a horse as Trustee, and at a moderate price ? 

I have been told that Col. Johnson has said that he preferred Trustee not only 
to Priam, but that he thought him the best of all the Imported horses. He 
gives power, speed and endurance, good temper and good constitution to his 
colts. » Yours, Warter Livineston. 


THE HAVANA RACKES. 

In the course of next week we hope to receive a report of the first meeting 
on Mr. Garrison’s ** Valles Course.”” One of the editors of the ** Picayune’ 
who has lately returned from a prolonged visit to Cuba, furnishes the following 
information with regard to the course and the prospect of sport there :-— 


As the period of the forthcoming Havana races af proaches, the interest which 
they excite strengthens while it extends. This is a natural consequence of 
the spirited enterprise which suggested tu Mr. Garrison the idea of establishing 
a race course at so favorable a location, and which now urges him on to carry 
out acd complete the desiga, Without at all indulging in visionary notions, we 
are sanguine to anticipate results highly favorable from the “ movement.” Its 
tendency will be, first, to enhance the value of bluoded stock, and hence, in- 
creased attention will be paid to the breed and improvement of horses ; second- 
ly, it will be the the means of sustaining and propagating a species of sport, in 
which, apart from its exciting pleasure, we feel a kind of hereditary pride ; and 
thirdly, it will bring us into friendly intercourse with a neighboring people, 
whose mutual interest it is, with our own, that a more active interchange of vi.. 
sits. feelings and opinions shou!d be encouraged and cultivated between us. 

The races in themselves have a world of attractions for the Habaneros, and 
among them excitement is on the tiptoe awaiting the morning of the 26th. 
Few of them have ever seen a race horse, and yet fewer of them have seen 
that proud and noble animal sweeping around the course, as with outstretched 
neck, limbs of winged lightness, aud muscles strained to the utmost tension, he 
essays with every energy of his nature to outstrip his competitors! It is this, 
and all they have heard of it, that will draw a concourse of the fair sex—and 
‘A no misnomer to call them fair—and of the opposite sex, to the Valdes 

Jourse—such as has rarely, if ever, been congregated on a cis-Atlantic course. 

Inducements so seductive are held out to Americans to be present that we 
know not well how they can be resisted. Furst, there is the voyage across the 
Gulf, at this seeson so p'easaut and so conducive to good health ; then there is 
the city of Havana, where everything is as different from what we are eccus- 
tomed to see as if the people were our antipodes instead of being our imme- 
diate neighbors; and, lastly, there are the course and the sports presented un- 
der phases in which they were never before seen. 

The course is about three miles south of the city, at a point where the pub- 
lic road and the Guines Railrvad intersect each other. By either route the tra- 
vel is delightful. A landscape, finely undulating with hill and dale, aod rich in 
all the luxuriance and variety of tropical productions, Is spread out before you, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the course is the Bishop’s garden, a place of 
rare botanical beauty. The public road is Macadamized, and the volantes pass 
smouthly and pleasantly over it ; it is flanked almost the whole way by the 
suburban residences of noblemen and planters, whose ornamental! elegance be- 
speaks the taste and wealth of the pruprietors. No expense is being spared 
to make the course one of the first class. The grand stand, which instead of 
being thrown up in shanty fashion is well finished and firmly built, will contain 
8000 persous. Tne Captain-Geueral and his staff will honor the course with 
their preseuce, a military band will be im attendance, and a party of mounted 
lancers, to.preserve order. Already seats have been secured for several hun- 
dred ladies. We have now but further to add, that all who contemplate going 
should at once register their names with Capt. Windle, of the Alabama—they 
will find every comfort on board his ship with which they would be eupplied at 
the principal hotels, and will feel the time pass off as pleasantly and agreeably 
as if they were on ¢erra firma. 
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SPORTING EPISTLE PROM “ORSERVER.” 





Eclipse and his early performances—Ilis match with Sir Charles—Their con:empora- 
ee igs great races at New Orleans—“ A Young Turfmaa”—* Stephen” and 
ickens. 


Mr. Editor :—I: seems to me that you have expended some of your powder 
Without sufficient cause. As a most striking example, where an undoubtedly 
fast horse made a elow race, I referred to Eclipse, as follows : ‘* When Eclipse 
beat Sif Charles, on the National Course, both it and the weather being favora- 
ble, the time was 8:03! but, as I have before remarked, “ circumstances alter 
cases.’ In further illystration, in another part of the same article: ‘* Other 








circumstances have frequently caused slow time when the winner was capable 
be running a fast race, as Eclipse on the National.” And what were those 
circumstances? Are they not known to every person present? Who does not 
know of Sir Charles's * inability to drive him” [Eclipse] “up.” Before mak- 
| ing a single effort for the lead,—at the expiration of two miles, run in 3:50, 
each mile in 1:55,—Sir Charles,—being hard held and close up with Eclipse 
| evidently trailing him,—bdroke down, on entering upon the third mile, in lens 
than a quarter of a mile losing more than 100 yards ; and ultimately, in the last 
quarter, unable to hobble another jump, left Eclipse to pass the distance stand 
}alone Any good horse on the ground, of which there were many under the 
saddle, would have been able to beat Sir Charles at 3 or 4 miles that day. It 
was little short of insanity to start him in his crippled condition. The writer 
saw the race. He had been struck with his lameness the precedin i 
when Sir Charles was trotted in the presence of several <a 
such “circumstances,” and the time of the heat, Eclipse acquired no special 
credit on that occasion. The writer and his com-atriois had not been aware 
| that he merited particular distinction for his prior achievements. As a!l the 
| hair had come off Lady Lightfoot, from disease ; and from hard usage added to 
| age, she had been repeatedly beat before her conflict with Eclipse,—three times to 
the writer's knowlege, [by Timoleon, Swallow, and Beggar Girl,} he acquir- 
ed no great fame at the South by beating her ; Lefore meeting Eclipse, The 
Duchess of Marlborough, an exceedingly fine filly, of the Boston family, whose 
extraordinery powers had been displayed in private trials, had * her misfortune,” 
in having given birth to a chance colt; and in a subsequent training was left 
upon three legs, by the most outrageous mismanagement. Both mares were in 
bad hands when carried to the North. Sir Walter’s running in Virginia gave 
him no reputation there as a race horse. Little John had trained off before 
going North ; and I believe never stood higher than second rate. Of the other 
conquests by Eclipse the writer kaows nothing. Jgnoro, ‘South of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line’? no credit was attached, at that time, to the achievements 
north of the Potomac. Nothing was known of the courses “thirty feet over 
a mile, yet the time was 8:02.” [Was not the same distance, or was it 20 
feet over four miles, that was run by Fashion, at Trenton, in 7:36—7:49 7] Iy- 
norant as the racing community South of the Hudson were at that period, in 
regard to Eclipse, I added, as I conscientiously believe, ‘* but for his race with 
Henry, Eclipse’s fame would have almost died with him.” And would it not, 
out of New York! Wouid it have surpassed such horses as Wrangler, Sir 
Solomon, and Hickory—the nonpareils of their dey! Because I have not e:- 
teemed the illustrious ‘ champion”’ as éhe American Eclipse; but, in regard to 
him, have been of Sam Patch’s notion, that * some things can be done as well 
as others,’’—as exemplified by Fashion, Boston, and Blue Dick, has been “ the 
head and front of my offending.” ‘ Observer’ does not “feed fat the ancient 
grudge he bears Eclipse ;"’ unless it may be that he has been biassed by his 
stock, some of which has been nearly of no vaiue to him. 

You observe too, Mr. Editor, that ‘* Observer might have spared the gra- 
tuitous insinuation that we” [‘he Spirit] ‘‘ had overlooked the great races, which 
have taken place at New Orleans within two or three years.” And on what is 
founded this rather gratuitous remark? Your language, Mr. Editor, was . 
“* Observer in naming 10 or 15 horses that could in his opinion run a four mile 
heat in 7:40, seems to have overlooked the fact, that in the course of half a 
century that achievement was accomplished but three times in the United States ! 
the races of Reality, Henry and Eclipse, and Boston.” I made no “ gratui- 
tous insifuation ;"’ but bluntly, [if you will] enquired, if the races at New Or- 
leans were ‘not overlooked ;” or, like an eloquent orator in Congress, on ac- 
count of her outlandish light weights do you plece New Orleans “ with Mexico 
and the rest of Souch America?” i, e. out of ‘the United States?” No of- 
fence was intended on my part; and I trust all unpleasant feeling has been re- 
moved. 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel! just ;” and, under that belief, I 
would willingly encounter the Old and the “ Young Turfman,” and “ Stephen's 
aleo, with “the odds” against me; had I the leisure, and the occasion reqnired: 
it. But I believe with ** the heavy weight” in my favor, the balance is already 
struck. However, in parting, I must say one wurd to “ Stephen” in regard to 
Dickens, even if that odious name be again obtruded into your columns, Mr. 
Editor. I have attached no further importance to Dickens, than to avail myself 
of his aspersions, to combat the ignorance that I know to exist in Europe in re- 
gerd to the institution of * American Slavery.” Our press, in exposing Dick- 
ens’s slanders, has done much to shed light upon this previously obscure sub- 
ject, at home as well as abroad ; and upon the course of cur country in regard 
to the African Slave Trade, of which many of the most enlightened statesmen 
in Europe had been ignorant. Their attention has been drawn to the subject. 
In the * National Intelligencer’’ before me, I read in the able letter of its Paris 
correspondent, dated less than a month ago, March 30th, as follows :— 


‘* You will have seen that Dickens has nut fared better with the London 
than the Edinburgh critics of the upper class,” * * * “You will not 
overlook @ precious epistle of Daniel O'Connell's.” * * * “Jt is headed 
Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Dickens, and deals most opprobiously with the Ameri- 
can newspaper press, the American Slave States, aud Negro Slavery ; end it 
expresses & warm approval of the notes of Mr. Dickens—emmently the chap- 
ters concerning Slavery.” 


Now for these two worthies, or their opinions, I have no higher respect than 
“Stephen.” In their vapid libels of our country, they are * par nobile fra- 
trum ;"’ and in regard to such, and the Munchansens who travel in our land, 
I would have our people let them know, ** nemo me impune lacessit.” 

“Observer” has hitherto occupied too largely the columns of the Spirit ; 
and will now forbear. OssEever. 





NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

“ Observer” thinks we have burned some of our powder for nothing. Very 
good; it isnogreat loss. His review of the horses which Eclipse beat before 
he defeated Henry, the second champion of the South, clearly proves to our 
minds that Eclipse is still regarded with “ envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness” by Virginians. Indeed it will be seen by a letter of Mr. LivinesTon’s, 
in another column, that Col. Jounson pronounced him, even after be beat Hen- 
ry, in the best race then ever made in America, to be “norace horse!” If 
Eclipse had no reputation * south of Mason’s and Dixon’s Line” before he beat 
Henry, how comes it that his owners should have inade a match on him for 
$10,000 aside against Sir Charles, then at the head of the Virginia Turf? Or 
had the Turfmen ‘south of the Line” never heard of his challenging the 
World to run for $10,000, any distance, from 1000 yards to four mile heats? 
This challenge was offered, and duubtless produced his match with Sir Charle® 
at Washington in 1822. 

We beg most distinctly, for our readers and ourself, flatly to contradict 
“Observer's” remark that he * has hitherto occupied éoo largely the columns of 
the‘* Spirit!’ He has been very sharp after ws occasionally, but that has done 
us essential service, rendering us more prudent ; we owe him personally many 
thanks, and really feel grateful for his suggestions as well as his contributions, 
while our readers, we kuow, are indebted to him for a large amount of inter- 
esting and valuable information. It will ever give us great pleasure to hear 
from him as frequently as his leisure will permit. 





Jenny Sayquar.—A fiery littie quadroon beauty got among the watchmen 
for knocking a young mao o3t of acab the other night. The ‘ Charlies” had 
her name down as * Jenny Sayquar,” she having answered their questions with 





“* Je ne sais quoi!” Picayune. 
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aT ES 
THE BEST SONS OF SIR ARCHY. 
HINTS TO BREEDERS. 
New Or.eans, 18th April, 1843. 
Dear P.—In the “ Spirit ”’ of the 8th instant, the article on “ The Horses 
of the Season, in England,’ commends itself to the consideration of the Breed- 
ers of our country. As many of them do not devote much reflection to the sub- 

ect before sending their mares to stallions, and are influenced often by friend- 
ship for the owner as much as by admiration for the horse, or take for truth the 
vile puffs which are usually introduced into horse advertisements, the opinions 
expressed by the writer, who is evidently conversant with his subject, may prove 
of benefit to us if reflected on. 

He says—* A great and rather popular error is, that ‘ good runners must make 
good stallioas.’ Certainly many of ouz best sires have been good race horses 

, their time, but how many capital runners have utterly failed in the breeding 
department !” It isto this belief we must attribute the high prices charged for 
che services of distinguished racers when first advertised for the stud ; and if 
experience proves this opinion ill-founded, why do breeders send their mares to 
intried stallions, whose owners charge large sums ? 

Agein—‘‘ It is worthy of remark, that though there have been so many fine 
horses and good runners by Partisan, not a son of his hitherto has proved a good 
stallion.” This affords a guide by which a breeder may form some opinion as 

whetheran untried stallion is likely to prove successful in the stud; and an 
examination will convince us, that in the same strain of blood, particular fami- 

es exhibit superiority. For many years the descendants of Diomed have been 
a: the head of the American Turf; yet of the many racers got by him, but to 
two ouly of his sons, Sir Archy and Duroc, do the racers of the present day 
race. Io pursuing this idea, let us see, atnong the zons of Sir Archy, which 

ave exhibited most of the ability to impart the faculty to race to their 
descendants :— 


Bertrand—Woodpecker—Grey Eagle, Sally Shannon, &c. 














do Bertrand Jr.—Santa Anna, Hero, &c. 
do John Bascombe—Barkrupt, &c. 

do Dam of Grey Medoc and Kate Aubrey. 
do Piano—-Musie. 

do Rattlesnake—Headlong. 


Sir Charles—Andrew—Balie Peyton, Court Zaldivar, &c. 


do Sussex—Lady Clifden. 

do Wagner—Untried. 

do Bonuets o’ blue—Mariner and Fashion. 
do Andrewetta—Uutried. 


Timoleon— Washington—Nothing of note. 
Boston—Untried. 
Sally Walker—Nothing of note. 


do 
do 


do Sally Magee—Nothing of note. 
do Omega—Untried. 
Rattler -—Dam of Job. 


Kosciusko—Dam of Santa Anna and Kate Converse. 


Sumter —Dam of Blacknose. 
Marion —Cymon—Eliza Calvert. 
do Maria West—Wagnerand Femoy. 


Virginian —Countess Plater (dam of Altorf). 
do Betsey Ransom—Nothing of note. 
Gohanna —Tobacconist. 
do Mary Randolph—Lady Canton. 


Industry —Prince George—Untried. 
do Atalanta—Untried. 


Zinganee —(American)—George Martin—Untried. 

do Sarah Washington—Untried. 

Thus it appears that Bertrand and Sir Charles are the best of Sir Archy’s 
cons, and that an untried son of either is more likely to prove a good stallion 
than a son ef Timoleon, Virginian, Rattler, Kosciusko, Sumter, or Gohanna. 

But two sons of Duroc claim our notice—Eclipse and Sir Lovell; and the 
first is eo immeasurably superior, no comparison need be instituted. 

But to return to my quotations. ‘ One of the best stallions for really im- 
proving, or keeping up our breed of horses, to get race-horses, hunters, or supe- 
rior roadsters, in my opinion, is The Saddler. Though this horse’s stock have 
not shown in the short T. Y. C. spins [Two yr. old Course, of 1236 yards], the 
stout good running of some of them at four, five, and six years old, has been 
excellent.” Judging the Imported Stallions by this standard, how many have 
improved our breed of horses? From their Joins, where are the rivals to Lady 
Lightfoot, Black Maria, Ariel, Trifle, Omega, Clarion, Mariner, Santa Anna, 
and Boston? I shall be answered that the best of the Imported horses have 
stock only four and five vears old ; but Leviathan, Luzborough, Fylde, Chateau 
Margaux, Tranby, and many others, have aged descendants among us—but they 


are not on the Turf. STEPHEN. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM KENTUCKY. 


Native and Imyorted Stallions in Kentucky—Their get there and in the South-west— 
Mise Foote’s races in Ky.—Blacknose—Reel—Fashion—* L. of L,”—Ky. Horses in 
training,—Notesa by the Editor, etc. 








LEXxtnaTon, Ky., April, 1843. 

Dear ‘ Spirit."—The question of the superiority of Imported to Native 
Stock eeems to be creating a good deal of noise in different paris of the coun- 
iry, and has been argued in the affirmative and negative with equal warmth, in 
ithe columns of your excellept paper for some menths past. In one of your late 
papers I see an article signed “ Stephen,” in which he refers to Kentucky as 
the only State where due encouragement is given to our Native staliions. 
Whether this be the fact or not 1 shali not attempt to say, but true it is that of 
the number of Imported stallions which have been among us, not one single one 
has produced stock which could stand by the side of our Native-bred colts. 
The get of Bertrand-—Medoc—W oodpecker—Frank—Eclipse—and one or two 

other good ones have for a long time stood at the very head of the Kentucky 
Turf—have beaten at all distances the Imported stock—and what is more 
have been almost uniformly successful in their contests with them at New Or- 
leans and other places in the South where the Imported blood is so highly es- 
teemed. Look for example at the performances of Dick Chinn, Pressure, 
Sarah Morton, Luda, Grey Medoc, Josh and Jun Bell—and a host of others 
whom I could name on the Southern Turf, and tell me whether it is there that 
the Imported stock have pruved their superiority? Gentlemen may argue as 
much as they please, but they will find that “facts are stubborn things,”’ and 
(hese facts, especially, are most d—d stubborn things. 

But, say some “if your Native bred horses are so uniformly successful how 
comes it that Miss Foote came to Kentucky and carried off every purse for 
which sbe contended with so much ease*”? The reason is obvious ; while here 
che did rot meet one single one of our best horses except Blacknose, who was 
completely * off bis legs’’ when she beat him in the Spring—and who (in the 
opinion of many of our most experienced turfmen) could have beaten her in the 
Fall at Louisville had he not been pulled up by mistake in the third mile. It 
's an undeniable fact that at the end of that mile he (Blacknose) was running 
ahead of her—and g@ing at his ease (his mouth wide open from the rider's pull 
on him,) while she was running under whip and spur—that his rider stooped 
him—even began to unbuckle his girths and lost two or three hundred yards, 
and then came with a few feet of saving his distance. I have been astonished 
to notice in your paper one or two Ainés that the rider had orders to pull him 

up as if ly mistake, but any one who knows Mr. Duxe, who then managed the 
horse, knows perfectly well that the imsinuation is utterly gratuitous. However, 
pass by Blacknose. 

Miss Foote at Lexington ran a spleniid race—no doubt of that—beating Ar- 
ventile, Alice Carneal and one or two others as some say with ease, which | 
dery. Alice had tever been regarded even as asecond rate race nag—while 
Argentine was not thought to be even as good. There are half a dozen horses 
cn the State (as Webster says—* I stake my reputation[!] upon it”) who could 
heve beaten either of them—yet these two native-bred mares ran this ‘high 
felutiog imported Nag” up to 7:42—7:40. Miss Foote is a great animal—an 

comense animal—but that she can heat our best horses I do not believe 
They talk of her leating Fashion! !!!2 but sle will have to show a lighter pair 





The Spirit of the Times. 
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of heels than she ever has or ever can, to come within ten feet of that NoNPAREIL 
ina four mile race. 

Reel, the great and invincible, has been beaten by George Martin—and her 
brother Waltz by Sally Shannor—what does this look like? I suppose it con- 
firms the statements of ‘‘ L. of L.”’ that Kentucky horses are better suited for 
the plough than the Turf. While onthis subject let me request *“ L. of L.” to 
look at the report of the New Orleans races, and tell me how many were run, 
and the number won by Kentucky horses. I: will not do, gentlemen,—Argue 
as you please, Kentucky stock are always some in the Buffalo bait. 

The nember of horses in training in this part of the State is unparalleled— 
the stakes are all crowded, and if I mistake not we will have tall doings here 
in May—two or three Southern stables are now at Lovisville. We gave them 
a stick to break our own heads when we let the South-west have Creath and 
George Martin. With the highest respect, yours truly, 

An Otp SusecriBer. 
NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

“An Old Subscriber” claims that ‘the get of Bertrand, Medoc, etc., have 
for a long time stood at the very head of the Kentucky Turf,” and that * of the 
number of Imported stallions there, not one single oue has produced stock which 
could stend by the side of their Native Siock,” etc. Even at the hazard of 
mortifying this ‘* Old Subscriber’ —which we should greatly dislike to do, by- 
the bye—we must state that it is pretty generally unders:ood, that Creath, by 
Imp. Tranby, has proved himself able tu outfoot and outlast some of the best 
horses ever bred in the State. Billy Townes, bv Imp. Fylde, a second rate at 
best, won the Louisvilie Four mile purses, both in the Spring and in the Fall, 
beating Red Bill, Queen Mary, Cub, Marv Morris, Darnley, etc. We may add 
that Yorkshire, by Imp. St. Nicholas,—George Burbricge, by Imp. Chateau 
Margaux,—Mary Chase, by Imp. Felt,—Alice, and Barjo Bill, by Imp. Sarpe- 
don,—Dolly Dixon, Roots, and Little Trick, by Imp. Tranby,—Lucretia Noland, 
Denmark, and Mr. Buford’s br. f., by Imp. Hedgford,—Morto, by Imp. Barefoot, — 
Chemisette, by Imp. Glencoe,—Rapides, by Imp. Skylark,—Tiberius, by Imp- 
Priam,—and others, have also been winners—some of them frequently—ia that 
State. ‘*An Old Subscriber” is, in the main, correct, that the Native Stock 
have been at the head of the Kentucky Turf; but then it should be considered 
that until recently no tip-top Imported Stallion hes made a season there. We 
merely think, that in his sweeping remarks, he did rot do justice to the get of 
the Imported horses. Kentucky breeders will ascertain, ove of these cays, that 
the get of stallions like Monarch, Trustee, etc, will be ‘‘ horses of another 
color’ from those by Valparaiso, Lurcher, Emancipation, and that set. 
Creath, Reffiu, and ovhers, like Miss Foote and Billy Townes, will be apt to 
“remove many prejudices” entertained by a portion of them. 

It is not the fact, us claimed by ** An Old Subscriber,” that the Native-bred 
Kentucky horses “ have been almost uniformly cuccessful in their contests with 
the get of the Imported stallions, at New Orleans, and other p'aces in the 
South.” They have performed remarkably well, we grant, but they have not 
‘made much off from,” or been * almost uniformly successful’ with Maria 
Black, Zerlina, Bee’s-wing, Billy Townes, The Poney, Angora, Houri, Eloise, 
Jobn R. Grymes, Celerity, Britannia, Crucifix, Torchlight, Earl of Margrave, 
Aduella, Tom Marshall, Mary Waltov, Music, and half a dozen others. Anu 
where are their ‘* papers to show" that they have been ‘ almost uniformly suc- 
cessful’ with Sarah Bladen, Reel, or M ss Foote? 

The assertion that Miss Foote, while in Kentucky, ‘‘ did not meet one single 
one of her best horses,” is utterly absurd. With the exception of Magnate and 
Zenith, she beat pretty much the whole crowd. Every sensible man will smile 
at the idea of Blacknose beating her; she distanced bim in the Spring, “ sure,”’ 
and again in the Fall, when he was ‘pulled up by mistake in the 3d mile,” 
—just as Hornblower was distanced by Decatur, on Long Island. Hornblower 
could not have saved his distance anyhow, so that the ‘ mistake,” in his case, 
was most fortunate. In that of Blacknuse, however, we have reason to believe, 
from a conversation with his trainer, that he would have made a capital race, 
but for the mistake of his jockey ; but he never could have beaten Miss Foote, 
nor any other horse of his peculiar form. She has made time that would have 
dis'anced him in the best race he ever meade. Though he made some goud 
racesduring his career, we saw him easily beaten Taree mile heats, at Lexing- 
ton, by Robinson and Bruce, in May, 1841, in 5:46—5:55, though he seemed 
to be in fine condition, as he was certainly the favorite at long odds. Misa 
Foote ran over the same course (and it could not have been in better order, for 
Jim Bell ran over it in 1:51—1:46, the day fullowing the defeat of Blacknose 
in 5:45—5:55)—Miss Foote ran her two heats of Four miles, in 7:42—7:40, 
which was decidedly, and distinctly, and unqualifiedly, the best race ever made 
west of the Alleghenies. If Argentile and Alice Carneal, are but *‘ second rate 
nags,” or “not quite so good as that,” in Kentucky, the breeders of that fine 
State may congratulate themselves upon having incomparabiy the finest Stock 
in the Union. 

‘An Old Subscriber” makes “ L. of L.” say that ‘‘ Kentucky horses are 

better suited for the Plough than the Turf.’’ Now “L. of L.” said no such 
thing. He simply said that some of the Native Stock of that State—* horses 
with great beefy muscles,” etc., were better adapted for any other purpose than 
racing. But ‘J. K. D.” and otner distinguished Kentuckians have taken him 
to task for the insiauation, and we do not care to re-kindle tle war. 
In conclusion, ** An Old Subscriber’? must not find fault with us for adding 
our “notes and practical observations’? to his texts. His remarks are so 
sweeping and positive, that without some explanation they would be calculated 
to mislead the general reader. We could not well refuse him a place, inasmuch 
as the columns of this paper, as the accredited orGan of the Sporting World, 
are open to all parties. We shall be most happy to hear from him again, and 
from all others on kindred topics; all shall have a patient hearing, ani if we 
deem ourselves called upon to acd a note of doubt or dissent to the opinions 
promulgated, the Sporting World can judge between us. 





REPLY TO “A YOUNG TURFMAN” AND “D.P.” 





BY OBSERVER. 


Mr. Editor: 1 am reluctantly brought again uponthe Turf. I had consider- 
ed myse!f “ drawn.” Garrulity smacks of old age. This evidence is thus given of 
my senility. But I make no compla nt that the * Young Turfman,” who 
rejoices in his youth, should not have paid greater respect for my years. A 
quotation as furnished in the London“ Era,” of 12th March, in answer to this 
charge, will serve my present purpuse :-—** A good leg will fall ; a straight back 
“will stoop; a black beard will turn white; acurled pate will grow bald; a 
“fair face will wither; a full eye will wax hollow ; but an honest heart is the 
‘« sun and moon ; or rather the sun and not the moon ; for it shines bright and 
“ never changes ; but keeps its course truly.” If Ibe old,I believe I speak 
the words of truth, in honest soberness. 1 do not say that the “ Young Turf- 
man” does not mean todo the same. But “* vaulting ambition o'erleaps itself.” 
Though he be young now, has he no fear of becoming old? On account of his 
“greenness” upon the subject of weight, I had ascribed youthful inexperience 
to him ; not having adverted that it was time the ‘ Young Turfman” should 
have arrived at maturity. It was far rom my intention to have spoken of him 
disrespectfully, or to have given uffence by reference to his supposed youth. 
Such a mistake in regaré to myself, J should by no means consider offensive. 
Nor will I take the least offence at some of the smart things he has said, with 
such point, at my expense. However, I assure him, with perfect truth, that, 
in many respects, he has mistaken me. and the motives by which I have been 
actuated. I never had the vanity, for a moment, to regard myself as ‘the ob- 
served of all ‘Observers ;’”” nor do I believe that I have been governed by any 
prejudices, as regards either the North or the South, either as to the men, wo- 
men, or horses. Though Ido not deny patriotism and valor to General Jack- 
son, {and do not * consider it glory enough to serve under such a chief,”] and 
am ready to admit him to be “ the bravest of the brave;” yet, I believe, we 
have many as patriotic and brave men in the Republic as he; at which, like 
the Roman patriot, [ cannot but rejoice ;—men, (oo, who have “ done the 
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State some service ;” so, in regard to Eclipse and the horses at New Orleans, 
without derogating from their fame, or desiring to strip them of a single laurel 
they have so nobly won, I believe we have bad many upun the Turf as good as 
either of those that have been referred to. 

Bat I have expressed some little pride in Boston—“ the best race horse, | bo- 
nestly think, America has ever produced,"—according to “* N. of Arkansas,” 2 
name of no small weight ; and in « the far-famed daughter of Trustee, the in- 
vincible Fashion,”—because the one, and the maternal ancestry of the other, 
were of the same natale solum, “ the Ancient Dominion.” I must confess “ the 
soft impeachment.” I will not pretend to deny that I have a filial love for“ old 
Virginia,” that burns more intensely than for her fair sisters; and that I do 
wee her oe the eae alin tre ae ;” the land that gave birth to a 

ashington, a Henry, and a Marshall; 

iatlited oh other ‘* sages and warriors of the we trany . eee 

J! » and of our own day 
nat onitting our moet renowned statesman,—the adopted son of another Siate, 

Virginia's most cherished sister,—whose “ profound ability, ripe experience, 
and transcendant civic genius” has shed unfading lustre upon the whole couatry. 
If to prefer such a S:ate,—prolific in men, aa well as of the sires of the Turf rif 
this be a bathos}. of Sir Archy, of Florizel, and of Boston,—be a wétliness 
then am [ weak indeed. I am proud that Virginians, and the descendants of 
Virginia, should go ahead in other climes, and most sincerely rejoice in their 
succese, whether at New Orleans, Kentucky, or New York. Yet I cannot bu; 
smile when a Virginia goose becomes a swan of the finest plumage elsewhere. 

With the laws and usages of the Turf, the facts, the evidence, and all the 
precedents in favor of my side of the argument, I shall not get out of temper 
with the ** Young Turfman.” I submit the subject for the verdiet of the Spert- 
ing World. I maintain, that in fact, and especially taking their weight into 
consideration, the fastest, and much the best Four mile heat has been run at the 
North ; and that the weight proves superiority. Such is the opinion in Eng- 
land. But if the horses hat have acquired their fame at New Orleans are su- 
perior to those of the North, why, in the name of common sense, is it not put 
beyond question, by the adoption of the Northern weights? Twsy Have BEEN 
CHALLENGED TO TRE PROoF. By the difference between the ruoning at the 
December and March meetings, the influence of weight would be made mani- 
fest. And until the same weight be carried, it will be useless to endeavor to 
persuade the North of the superiority of such fine horses, as they undoubtedly 
are,—though not a Boston or a Fashion,—as George Martin, Miss Foote, and 
Reel. 

I may have been unfortunate in not being sufficiently perspicuous in the ar- 
tic'e to which the ‘* Young Turfman” has replied. He has totally misappre- 
hended me, doth as to weight in England, and in reference to Lady Clifden. I 
cannot suppose, for the sake of his argumeat, that he would have misrepre- 
sented me, as [am unwilling to believe that I have engaged in a controversy 
with a spec al pleader. I intended to convey the idea that when those not in- 
terested in the race, as run in England, heard of the result, the enquiry was :— 
What weight Chapple or Day carried, in order to form an estimate on the relative 
powers of the competitors. Lady Cliffden’s ‘complaining feet,” &c. had 
reference to herrace at Camden, and not at the Union Course, of which she 
had recovered, when she won for herself such imperishable fame, without dim- 
ming that of her competitos. As Napoleon was beaten at Waterloo, after 
his hundred battles, so was Boston beaten by Fashion, with the odds against 
him. Neither ever contended, in their respective fields, better. Boston in that 
race exhibited as much speed as Fashion ; and had she not twice lost a first heat 
to John Blount, another Virginia horse, that had been in Cul. Jobnsou’s stable‘ 
Had not “the veteran’? guaged him, and Buston too, so as to know the exact 
length of their feet? I refer the “* Young Turfman’’to “the Napoleon of the 
Turf,” on these points ; aud am ready to abide by his decision. I had been 
unfortunate, tuo, in terming those ‘ Hotspurs,” who had waxed so warm upon 
the subject of the New Orleans favorites. 

However the “ Young Turfman” has been happy in his illustration that, with 
more weight, faster races have occasionally been run, by the same horses, at 
Louisville, than at New Orleans ; so Henry but a fortnight afterwards, took 
up 8ibs. more at the Union Course [N. Y.] and ran a heat seventcen secands 
faster [and his second heat five seconds faster] than his first heat, the fastest 
heat that had ¢hen been run at Newmarket, [Fetersburg] Va. Was not this 
difference ascribable to obvious causes? Fashion, a year older than Henry, 
carried only three pounds more, when she beat Boston ; he carrying fifteen 
pounds more than the mare. Need I repeat that weight tells in proportion to 
the rate and the distance’ By the English rules, there would not have been 
as much difference in their weight, if run as equals. 

I have now done with the subject ; which I am sure most of your readers are 
disposed should “ go to the Dickens”—annoying them perhaps as much, by its 
truisms, as the Dickens subject. 

I must refer to “ D. P.” paucis verbis. He may rest assured I had no idea 
that my anecdote of J. R. of R. couli be * tortured into offensiveness”’ against 
him or any one. He might, with more propriety, nave applied to himself “ Roa- 
noke” or “Chatham,” so far as I can judge, than “the harsh eppelative of 
“scoundrel.” I write with the view of having light shed upon the subjects [ 
have discussed, if not by myself, at least by others,—to elict truth ; and { should 
be pleased were ** D. P.”’ to point out “ the errors” into which I have “ fallen ;” 
and to furnish the **demonstration of some of the things” about which I have 
“doubts.” Like the honest Sanche, if no wit myself, I may cause it in others, 
as “D. P.”’ and the ** Young Turfman.” 

I must now correct a typographical error, in a former article, in refererce to 
George Martin. It should read: “ Like Grey Medoc, George Martin was bred 
in Kentucky, which is indebted for her fine horses to Virginia ancestry ; his 
stock” [G. M.’s—not *‘ her,” as if ceferring to Kentucky] traces to the Mount 
Airy Stud ;—to Sir Archy, (the American Highflyer)—to Be!-Air, and to Imp. 
Chance—capital crosses.” The three last were owned by “ the late Col. Joun 
Tay.or,” who bred Bel-Air and Sir Archy, having imported the dam of the lat- 
ter. I believe both George Martin's sire and dam were got by Sir Archy ; the 
dam of the former by Chance, and of the latter by Bel-Air. Grey Medoc treces 
to the stud of the father of the last Col. John Tayloe—to that of ** The Honor- 
able Colonel John Tayloe, of Mount Airy,” the member of the first Republicaa 
Council in the State of Virginia; when the celebrated Patrick Henry was her 
first Governor, having been a member of the prior council, associated with Lord 
Dunmore, the late Governor under the Crown. This revolutionary worthy died 
in 1779. Grey Eagle traces in part to the same stud; but more remotely and 
lifteally to Col. Tasker's famed Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian. She beat 
Col. Tayloe’s and Col. Bird's celebrated horses, in a stake, four miles, at Glou- 
cester, in Virginia, some 12 or 15 years before the American Revolutioa. 
Osskever. 





‘“ COUNTESS PLATER.” ' 
Sr. Moor, Va. April 28th, 1843. 

Mr. Editor, —This valuable brood mare, produced os the 27th of Apnil, 1843, 
a br. c. by Imp. ** Margrave.” He came fifteen days in advance of the usual 
period of gestation, and about one monthsooner than any previous foal from the 
same dam. I never saw a foal exhibit such unequivocal evidence of its pater- 
nity. Any Englishman at all ‘‘ au fait” in Turf matters, would instantly have 
pronounced him a lineal descendant of “ Muley”" He was certainly the best 
foal the mare ever had, whether reference be had to size or shape. He was 
too feeble tu stand up—or to suck when he was held up and the nipple placed 
in his mouth—he died in a very short time, and was buried before sunset of the 
day of his birth. 

Several promising foals have been dropped to “Cedric,” by Imp. * Priam,’ 
out of * Altorf's” dam in the Proprietor’s Breeding Stud the present Spring— 
particularly a b. c. eut of a mare by Garrison’s “ Zinganee,” and a br. f. out of 
a mare by W. R. Johnson's “ Medley.” “Cedric” is still kept as a private 
stallion. 


** Amherst” the fall brother to “* Cedric,” now 3 yrs. old, is in training under 
the direction of Col. Wm. McCargo, and will make his debut on the Turf at 
Baltimore next month. 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’S NEW “COUNTRY.” 
J «“ Roma, Roma, Roma! 

Non e piucoma era prima.” iat a 
Rom asshe hasbeen. Verily hath she assumed a sic 
Pe pay eaten her tombs, and her temples, that in former days 
me to the clang of arms, the tread of immortal warren resound to the 
tally-ho of the huntsman—the melody of fox hounds in fullcry. He who 
would be the hero now, looks not to Mount Palatina tur ea les, but to the 
Campania for foxes; but he must proceed further than Romulus or Remus ; 
for, to decide his victory, he must entrap the game, and not be content mere- 
ly to flit it at a respectful distance. — ie re 
“ And who wrought this revolution ?” will posterity inquire. George 


7 i ixth E ; d,” says the faithful chronic- 
Augustus Frederick, sixth | arl of Chesterfiel » 8 4 | 

: @ ount of the affair, as follows -— 
jer, who then proceeds to give a detailed acc ae Tne tach ta tad ot 


the 6h of March, A. D. 1843, Rome 
ena since the days of her former glory: carriages es with pins 
flower of patrician Roman beauty, with here and there a sprinkling of ing- 
jand’s aristocratic loveliness, mounted cavaliers, red-coate huntsmen, w ip- 
rs in, &c., followed by troops of idlers and wondering mone a a es 
their course towards the spot appointed for the commencement of the day’s 
sport. 
met on classic ground. Round the tom , 
sect the “Gannae hae of Russia, the lovely Queen of the day ; the 
Countesses of Chesterfield and Granville; Lady Powerscourt 4 pried 
Leveson—the Borghesi, the Aldobrandini, the Chigi, the Salviati, y : ; ddes- 
calchi, with many another names to be found in the chronicles of fee 
ages, came to witness a spectacle altogether new in Rome—a = . ng- 
lish foxhounds! And now begins the sport. O, shade of Cecilia’ one, 
when Crassus raised yon stately pile to enclose thy remains, did his ah y e- 
tic gaze behold visions of red coats and top boots, cover hacks, broo — 
timber jumpers, hounds and hunters? When the Romans, Barons at a la- 
ter day, turned that monument of conjugal affection into a fortress, deemed 
they that it was to become the refuge of foxes, and not a secure refuge eith- 
er, as Reynard suspected, for vainly was he sought among the ruins: at length 
amid the remains of the last resting place of Marcus Servilius Quartus was 
he found. He then took straight to Adrian’s Villa, but being headed by a 
procession of Carmelite monks he turned to the right, crossed the Via La- 
tina, across the Campania, keeping the Roman Vacchia to the left, and ran 
about two miles along the Appian way, whensuddenly seized with military 
ardour, he daried off to the Camp of the Horatii, and ran to ground, after a 
splendid run of forty-two minutes, to Cichignola, the spot to which Leo XII, 
was wont to retire from the cares and state of the Monte Quirinal. Lord 
Chesterfield held his accustomed place—leading the votaries of Diana over 
hill and dale, flood and field, followed by Lord Leveson, Lord Powersconrt, 
Lord Stanhope, and Captain H. Forester, the Princes Aldobrandini, Odes- 
calchi, &c. Such was the run of the 6th. On the preceding day the hounds 
met in the valleys of Monte Mario, near the palace of the Falconieri—at the 
ancient Clivus Cinne. The first fox, afier a brisk runof fifteen minutes, 
taking his course to the left of the Villa Pamfili, and crossing the Via Vit- 
ella, ran to earth ; the second was killed, after a beautiful run of thirty-two 
minutes, in sight of the lovely village of Maglionella. + 

Great was the astonishment excited in the minds of the “ bovari” at the 
novel scene which presented itself to their unaccustomed eyes—dire the 
amazement of the “ lowering herds,” which, with tails upraised, and swell- 
ing nostrils, scampered far and wide from the path of the invaders. 

On Friday, the 3d, La Storta was the place chosen for the meet, and at an 
early hour the Porto d2I Popolo, the Ponte Molle, and the Via Claudia, were 
crowded with the carriages of both Roman and British rank and fashion on 
their way to the neighbourhood of La Storta—the first post on the road to 
Florence. The gallantEar! immediately led the hounds to Buon Ricovero, 
where they shortly fuund, and had a beautiful burst—the fox taking towards 
Carnacchia and Castellucchio, then turned suddenly to the right, crossed the 
Via Cliudia, and kept along the Via Cassia till he approached Tiretta, when 
he started straight for the Osteria del Fosso, where Domine Vulpus, after a 
hard run of fifty minutes, gave up the ghost. 

During the whole of this campaign but one accident occured, the effects 
of which, however, we trust may not prove serious. Lord Stanhope, who 
had always maintained his place near his noble father, received a kick from 
a cross-grained hunter on the fvot, but disdaining to complain, the little hero 
continued to follow the hounds, till the pain becoming too great to allow him 
to proceed further, he left the hunt and rode home a distance of nine miles 
entirely alone. He was then laid upon a sola, to which it was expected he 
would be confined for a week or ten days; but, fortunately, no more danger- 
ous consequences were anticipated. The greatest interest aud sympathy 
were excited by this accident, and still more by the heroism of tne sufferer ; 
and scarcely an individual among those who had witnessed the run failed to 
make anxious inquiries each day atterjthe gallantboy. Lord Chesterfield has, 
with his accustomed generosity, presented the hounds tothe society of Rome, 
and hardly a member has fai!ed to subscribe largely towards the maintenance 
of the pack. 

Suck is the history of Lord Chesterfield’s doings at Rome, and we pro- 
phesy that it will be long ere such another revolution will be created on 
classic ground as that which he has accomplished. We understand thath s 
lotdship intends proceeding to Naples ere he returns to England, where his 
arrival wifl be gladly hailed, not only by many a brother of the fie'd, but by 
his friends of every vocation, oceupation, and denomination.— Morning Post. 

Attachment between a Dog and a Poney-. 

Almost every one is aware of instances of s‘rong affection between canine 
animals and the horse ; but the following instance of the sagacity end inte|li- 
gence of a dog, in its attachment to a poney, rauks amongst the highest within 
our knowledge. We are in possession of the vame of the owner of the ani- 
mals, who is a person of the highest respectability and veracity, and we have 
no doubt the story is strictly true. J 

The dog in question is a very large and singularly beautiful New four dland, 
under two years old, and brougkt up by its preseut owner fro.a its puppybood. 
Iu the early part of last summer this gentleman bought a very emali chesnut 
poney, chiefly for the use of his children ; and ae his house stands in the centre 
of an enclosure of about half an acre, and there being uo proper stable accom- 
modation for “ Chessy,” he was allowed a tulerably free use uf the premises, 
in ons corner of which stands Bob's couch. Bub, however, during the day is 
chained up, and is let louse at night, both for the sake of his health, and to ena- 
ble him the better to discharge his more unmediste functions as sentinel. No 
sconer was Chessy inducted aud introduced to him, than be leaped upon his 
neck, hugged him with his great paws, and licked his face with the utmost aj- 
pedrance of affection ; in short, a treaty of amity was formed, and the two be- 
came henceforth almost inseparable. Toeir evj+yment was chiefly at nigh’, 
after Bob had been released from his day's duty ou the chain, which now seemed 
greatly more irksome to tum than usual. Their nocturna! amusements consisted 
much of the usual freaks and gambols common to their respective tribes, and 
of coursing each other about the yard, which they did with so much energy and 
good will, as frequently to prevent the sleep of the family. and greatly to injure 
the trim gravel walks, on the smooth tidiness of which the owner prided him- 
self nota little. Chessy’s dweiling, in the meentime, was a mere open shed, 
built egainet the gable end of the house, end frouted by the windows of a small 
manufactory withm the premises, and about eight or ten yards distance. In or- 
der to put an end to the annoyance caused by their nightly gambols, the shed 
was inclosed by a pair of folding doors, opened by a woodea thumb-latch. Into 
this shed, of which he had the free range, Chessy was nightly enclosed; but 
somehow it frequently happened, that no sooner had the family gone to bed 
than they were disturbed by the suund of Cnessy’s feet, galloping about the 
yard like a horse possessed ; while the whole neighborhood was made vocal by 
ihe “‘deep-mouthed welcome ” bayed furth to tin by Bob, as theg flew about 
in their mad career, eqdally cegardiess of the gravel walks and the sleep of the 
master and their bairns. Many were the coojectures as to the means Chessy 
used to escape from his prison. One persvn suggested that sume one had un- 
locked the dvor, but that was overruled when it was stated that the door had 
no lock ; and a certain Miss Budd insisted that Chess) was uncanny, and es- 
caped by an opening in the roof, originally intesded for a chimney ; but this 
rution was also abandoned on its being ascertained that the opening in question 
had been for some time built up. The master io his wrath blamed the servants 
and children, and the puzzle might sti!l have beeu uasolved, but for an acciden- 
tal circumstance. . 

It happened on a particular morning that the workmen had occasion to be at 
the manufactory at a very early hour, and observing Bod leaping up and scraping 
against the stable door, tt immediately occurred to them that Bod, if not the 
sole agent ia the liberation of his friend, was at leas: au accessory before the 
fact, or guilty actor art and part ; and watchiag him from the windows of a 
workshop, Bob was detected in flagrante dilecti in undoing the latch, and open- 
ing one of the halves of the door, aud: turning out Chessy, and then and there 
proceeded to make sport to certain Pailistines, who were observing him from 
. heighboriag window. This being discovered, excited no little wouder in the 

family : but it was nothing to what followed. 

Cheesy had been provided with a suit of new harae:s, and was invited to 
make himself useful in the delivery of certain packages anongst his master’s 
customers in town, It was reputed that a per-on under whose care he was 
despatched on one of these «nissions, had offended Chessy by a too fiequent ap- 
Piesds had finwties and some days thereafter, when the two four-footed 
was directed to catch and put him into harness. Taking the bridle io 
his hand, he walked up to vA Sad ensuapted to put it ou bis head as usual, 


bof Celia Metalla were as- 








when Cuessy, throwing back his ears, and looking as fierce as it was in his na-| 


permitted to wudulge ia a few gambols in the yard, this person | 


ture to look, saluted him freely with his heels, and refused to be caught. A 
chase ensued, in which Bob took a most active part--with great impartiality, 
however, and evidently rather for the sake of enjoying the fun than with a view 
of aiding either of the parties. Again and again was Chessy driven into a 
corner; his biped pursuer, with the bridle in his hand, still striving hard to get 
iton his head, when, just as he was apparently about to succeed, Chessy, by a 
sudden leap, and a clever application of his heels to the stomach of his pur 
suer, was in a moment out of his reach. This game was continued for some 
time, to the amusement of others of the family, as well as Bob, till at last as- 
sistance was obtained, and Chessy secured. 

A few nights after this, Chessy’s mistress, who is an invalid, was disturbed 
by something which she took to be rattling of chains on the pavement below. 
The noise was loud and peculiar, and being accompanied by the sound of the 
feet of both horse and dog in full career, she got out of bed, and there to be 
sure was the dog carrying the bridle in his teeth, and pursuing the pony round 
every coraer of the premises in full scamper, every mstant leaping upon his 
back, and making fruitless efforts tu put on the bridle. The scene altogether 
was so extraordinary that she called her husband out of bed, and both stood at 
the window for nearly half an hour, witnessing this must extraordinary attempt. 

It appears that the dog had undone the stable latch, pulled open the door, 
turned out the pony, taken down the bridle from a pin in the wall where it hung, 
and then endeavored to bridle him. Whether Bob intended merely to indulge 
himself in the recreation of a ride or a drive, or whether, under the influence of 
a strong temptation, he had intended the perpetration of a felony by stealing his 
master’s horse, has not yet been ascertained ; and as was remarked by Miss 
Budd at the time, “ he knows best himself.” Caledonian Mercury. 
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A TIGER FIGHT. 

A man entered the arena (of the Rajah of Coorg), armed only witha Coorg 
knife, and clothed in short trowsers, which barely covered his hips, and extend- 
éd half way down his thighs. The instrument whch he wielded in his right 
hand was a heavy blade, something like the coulter of a plough, about two feet 
loag, and full three inches wide, gradually diminishing towards the handle, 
with which it formed a right angle. This knife is used with great dexterity by 
the Coorgs, being swung round in the hand before the blow is inflicted, and 
then brought into contact with the object intended to be struck, witha force 
and effect truly astounding. The champiwn who now presented himself befure 
tue rajah was about to be opposed to a tiger, which he volunteered to encounter 
almost naked, and armed only with the weapon! have just described. He was 
rather tall. with a slight figure; but his chest was deep, his arms long and mus- 
cular. Hus legs were thin, yet the action of the muscles was perceptiole with 


every movement, whilst the freedom of his gait, aud the few contortions he | 
pertormed preparatory to the hazardous enterprise in which he was about to en- | 


gage, showed that he possessed urcommon activity, combined with no ordinary 
degree of sirength. The expression of his countenance was absolutely subiimne 
when he gave the signal for the tiger to be let loose; it was the very concen- 
tration of moral euergy—the index of a high and settled resolution. His body 
glistened with the oil which had been rubbed over it in order to promote the 
elasticity of his limos. He raised his arm for several moments above his head 
when he made the motion to admit his enemy into the area. The bas ofa 
large cage wer» instantly lifted from above ; a huge royal tiger sprang forward, 
aad stuod before the Coorg, waviog bis tail slowly backward and forward, 
erecting the hair upon it, and uttering a suppressed howl. The animal first 
luoked at the man, then at the gallery where the rajab and his court were seated 
to see the sports, but did not appear at all easy in tts present state of freedom : 
—it was evidently confounded at the novelty of its position. After a short eur- 
vey, it turned suddenly round, and bounded isto its cage, from which the 
keepers, who stood above, beyond the reach of mischief, tried to force it, bur 
invain. The bars were then dropped, and several crackers fastened to its tail, 
which projected through one of the intervals. A lighted match was put into 
the hand of the Coorg ; the bars were again raised, and the crackers ignited. 
Tae tiger now darted into the arena with a terrific yell, and, while the crackers 
were exploding it leaped, turned, and writhed, as if in astate of frantic excite- 
meat. It at length crouched in a corner, gnarling as a cat does when alarmed. 
Meanwhile its retreat had been cut off by securing the cage. During the explo- 
sion of the crackers the Coorg stood watching the enemy, and at length ad- 
vanced towards it with a slow but firm step. Tne tiger roused itself and re- 
treated, the fur on its back being erect, and its tail apparently dilated to twice 
the usual size. It was not at all disposed to commence hostilities; but its res 
solute fos was not to be evaded. Fixing his eyes intently upon the deadly 
creature, he advanced with the same measured step, the tiger retreating as be- 
fore, but still presenting its front to its enemy. Tue Coorg now stopped sud- 
denly ; then moving slowiy backward, the tiger raised itself to its full height, 
curved its back to the necessary segment for a spring, and lashed its tal, evi- 
dently meditating mischief. The man continued to retire; and as soon as he 
was @t so great a distance that the fixed expression of his eye was no longer 
distinguishable, the ferocious brute made a sudden bound forward, croucted, 
and sprang with a short, sharp growl. Its adversary, fully prepared for this, 
leaped actively on one side, and, as the tiger reached the ground, swurg round 
bis heavy knife, and brought it with irresistible force upon the animal’s hind 
leg, just above the joint. The bone was instantly severed, and the tiger ef- 
fectually prevented from making a second spring ; the wounded beast roared ; 
but turning suddenly on the Cuorg, who had by this time retized several yards, 
advanced fiercely upon him, its wounded ley hanging loose in the skin, showing 
that it was broken. The tiger, now excited tu a pitch of reckless rage, rushed 
forward upon its three legs tuwards its adversary, who stood with his heavy knife 
upraised, calmly awa.ting the encounter. As soon as the savage creature was 
within his reach, he brought down the ponderous weapon upon its head with a 
force which nothing could resist, laid open the skull from ear to ear, and the 
vanquished foe fell dead at his feet. He then coolly wiped the knife on the 
animal’s hide, made a diguified salam to the rajah, and retired amid the loud ac 
clamations of the spectators. His highness informed us that the man tad k.Il- 
ed several tigers in a similar manner; and that, although upon one or two oc- 
casions he had been severely acratched, se had never been seriously wounded. 
Toe Coorgs, morzover, are known to attack this terrible animal in the jungles, 
wih their heavy, sharp knives, and with aimvst unfailing success. Upon the 
present occasion, nothing could exceed the cool, cautious, and calculating pre- 
cision with which the resolute Hiudoo went throug this dangerous perform- 
ance, 
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A SECOND POCAHONTAS. 
WASHINGTON, April 13, 1843. 

Sir,—I have the honor to report that, in my recent visit to the Creek nation 
of Iudians, | found a Creek woman named Milly, a daughter of the celebrated 
Propt et Francis, the Creek chief who was executed by order of General Jack- 
son in the Seminole war of 1817, '18, and believing that the circumetances of 
her history presented a case of very peculiar interest, [ made it a joint to ob- 
tain from herself a statement of her conduct in 1818, wher, as public history 
has already recorded, sie saved the life of an American citizen who was a pri- 
soner in the power of some of hertribe. The history states that the white 
man was about to be burned alive, but was saved by the interposition of the 
prophet’s daughter. Being in the vicinity of the Indian girl, near the mouth 
of the Verdigris river, and being acquainted with a portion of her history, I rode 
several miles to hear her story from herself. 

I had been i:.formed that she has a claim to some negro property, now held 
by the Seminoles ; and I first questioned her in relation to her claim, and then 
directed her mind back to 1818, and told her I had beard that she had saved the 
life of a white man in the war of that year. She answered that she had, and 
immediately gave me a very minute and graphic account of she circumstances. 

I shall not be able to do justice to her story, and can only embrace the main 
features of it. She began by saying that an elder sister and herself were play- 
ing on the bank of the river Apalachicola, when they heard a war-cry, which 
they understued to signify that a prisoner had been taken. They immediately 
went in the direction of the cry, and found a white man, entirely naked, tied to 
a tree, and two young Indian warrwrs, with their rifles, dancing around him, 
preparatory to putting him to death, as was their right, according to custom, 
they having taken him a@ prisoner. She explained to me that in such cases the 
life of @ prisouer is in the hands of the captors— that even the chiefs have no 
authority in the case. Milly was then but fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
“ The prisoner was a young man,” said Milly, “ and seemed very much fright- 
ened, and looked wildly around to see if any body would help him.” “I 
thought it was a pity,” saif she, ‘that a young man like him should be put to 
death ; and I spoke to my father, and told him it was a pity to kill him—that 
he had no head to go to war with,” (meaning that the youag man must have 
acted upon the advice of others, and not upon his own suggestion, in going to 
war.) ‘ My fatter told me,” continued Milly, “that he could not save him, 
and advised me to speak to the Indians, and I did so ; but one of them was very 
much enraged, saying he had lost two sisters in the war, and would put the pri 
soner to death. [ told him,” said Milly, ‘that it would not bring his sisters 
back to kili the young man ; aud so, ta‘king to him for some time, I finally per- 
suaded him; and he sa:d that if the young mar woul1 agree to have his head 
shaved, and dress like ao Ind an, and live among them, they would save bis 
life.” She then proposed the condiuions tathe white man, which were joyfully 
accepted ; ani the Indians changed the contemplated death scene into a frolic. 
They shaved the young mav’s head, excepting the scalp-lock, which was orna- 
mented with feathers; and, after painting him, and providing him an Indian 
dress, he was set at liberty, aud adopted as one of the tribe. 

Some time afterwards, the young man proposed marriage ; but Milly said she 





did not save his life for that, and declined his proposals. 





she had but three living, two of whom were young girls, and one a bo 


(ing: 
inquiry, it well be necessary tu treatit in ils broadest acceptance, and pay 
no regard tothe limited application it would receive, were its answer i. 
‘ended to reply toa particular disirict of country, where particular situation 
and particular qualities of soil and keeping would necessarily dictate the 
(rue answer to suit those peculiar circumstances. 
broad meaning, a ready and short answer, if the times in which we live were 
less inquisitive and more easily satisfied without the why and the wherejyre 
would seem to some to b2 the best method of treating it. 
munity, for whose benefit particularly the answer is intended, to test and 
prove whether? it is correct and true in all its bearings, 1 might say the {rp- 
proved Darham Short Horn is the best breed of cattle fur our country. 
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I asked Milly how she now lived. She told me that she was ve 
had to work very hard ; 
mother aud 


ay 6, 


FY poor, ang 
and her father was put to death in the war Po om 


sistec were dead. Her husband was also dead. Of 


b 
eight children 


young yet to helpher. But she said that if she could recover her omen 
ly 


from the Seminoles, she could live very weil. 
She is now about forty years of age; and after having seen her and be; 
entirely satisfied of the truth of her story, I am induced to recommend 4 ein, 
case be laid before Congress, with an application for a small pension for ; 
support in her oid age, in consideration ot her extraordinary and success{ : her 
terposition, by which, in 1818, the l:fe of ac American citizen was soned 4 of 
a cruel death from the hands of savages. A smail pension ($50 ot $75 g from 
with a clear exposition of the grounds of its a!lowance, may have a oA in 
influence upon sevage customs in future times. A more suitable occasion.’ 


‘ a 3 : 10 thay 
the present, it is presumed, can hardly be expected. Milly has now no biden 
or brother, of any near connexion, to provide fur her, and is in need—with , 

a 


fine promising son, indeed, but too young to be of service to his moti; and 
owing to pledges made to the Seminoles, it is provable she will not be a 
recover possession cf some negro propery, now held by the Seminoles be. 
longing to her. ees 
Toe story of Milly Francis is recorded in a volume entitled ¢ Indian Ware » 
in which there is a picture represeuting the preparations for putting the meal 
man to death, while the Indian girl is represented as pleading for his life lo hes 
father. mst 
The circumstances are familiarly spoken of in the Indien country ; and thers 
is nO reason to doubt the truth of the story, except toat Milly told me herse 
that the young man would have been shor, and uot burned to dear, as tue sige 
represents. y 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
: E. A. Hitcucocr, Lieutena:.t Colonel 3d Infantry, && 
Hon. J. C. Spencer, Secretary of War. ty 





Breeders’ and Farmers’ Depariment, 


BEST BREED OF CATTLE-—CROSSING. 
BY J, H. HEPBURN, JERSEY SHORE, PA. 
Among the subjects of inquiry embodied in your letter, I find the 


P que follow. 
“ Whica isthe most profitable breed of cattle ?” 


In answering this 


Taking it then in jg 


Leaving the com- 


So much has already been said and writen to prove this assertion to be 


correct, that it is difficult to say or write any thing atthis time of day, new 
upon the subject; So much so, that the person who undertakes to do itty 
any extent, will many times find himselfrepzating the sayings and writings 
of others who have preceeded him, and by whom it would appear almost tie 
subject has been exhausted. 
deter most persons from an attempt to write at this day to enlighten or in- 
terest the community in this question. 
and written upoa this sub ect, there are still very many persons yet io be 
convinced as to what is their true interest in thecharacter of the stuck they 
keep: and if in other countries those arguments, and a publication of the 
practical results of experience has resulted in good, it is only an additional 
stimulant to try their publication here, in hope of the same effect. The su> 
ject however might be greatly varied, and with additional interest to our 
community. Imay enlarge the particular answer above given, as I pro- 
ceed, and include with the Durham family that breed of cattle that can be 
produced by the {mproved Durham Short Horn bull being crossed with our 
best common cows, (thus enabling our farmers, whose profits would not en- 
able them to procure the breed in its purity, to partake largely of the benefits 
resulting from the introduction of the Durhams among us;) stating at the 
same time some prominent faults in management of the Durham bull and 
his progeny thus procured, that call pretty loudly for correction. 


This reflection would be nearly sufficient w 


However, if much has been said 


The great desideratum with the farmer andthe grazier—for they are 


intimateiy connected in our country, that where you find the one, you al ways 
have the other—in the selection of his stock of cattle, is to procure a breed 
that will yield him the greatest profit, both in the dairy and in the shambles ; 
in other words, he wants a breed of cattle that will yield him the greatest 
return for the tood consumed by them inthe shortest possible time. This, 
from the experience I have had in my own stock, and from the observation 
{ have been able to make on the stock kept by others that have come under 
my notice, can be procured from no other breed of cattle than the Durhams, 
to the same extent. I have been so well assuied of this from my own prac- 
tical experience, that I am confident the greatest impediment tothe universal 
use of the Durham withall our farmers, arises from their carelessness in not 
making themselves acquainted with the science of breeding. They do not 
consider thatif they would have a good breed of cattle, they must have some- 
thing to start with that has been fitted by care and attention to do that which 
they want done. 
a Durham ball with their common cow, and then going on to breed from 
half-blooded bulls and their old stock of cows. 
many men an error that has proved fatal to their hopes. Many persons who 
have for years been the owners of large herds of cattle, have yet to learn 
the A BC of the science of breeding; and areeven unacquainted with the 
n.eaning of the term“ blooded” as applied to cattle. If they would call your 
attention to any particular animal in their collection, they will praise it for 
being the possessor of some peculiar excellence in their estimation, without 
even once mentioning the hereditary preperties of the family from which it 
is descended; not knowing thatto make good properties in the cow genus, 
permanently valuable, they must have received them from their ancestors; 
and by a course of judicious breeding, have been fitted’ to transmit them 
again to their offspring ; and that ther, and only then, are they entitled to 
the application of the term “ blooded.” 
marks and fancied profitable results that are to accrue from the BLOODED CALF 
that the farmer has obtained from a beautiful Durham bull that may have 
been driven through the country, and has accidentally come in contact with 
a diminutive, homeless, half-starved cow when she was in heat. 
progeny of this half-breed has been produced from some of his relatives on 
the side of the dam, to listen to the regrets and expressions of deep disap- 
pointment, that the “‘ Durham thus produced” wete no betrer than the old 
breed, after they had been carried through a similar course of starvation, 
upon sour skimmed milk and bleached corn-stalks, was enough to make a 
man—feel for his country. 
cattle, asa very weighty objection to them, that they require more care and 
more attention to their k 

may be true in very many instances. 
majority of farmers in our widely extended country, keep their stock in such 
a manner, that if it should happen to be made the subject of written comimuni- 
cation, and their names mentioned, would cill forth a blush of the deepest 
crimson to their faces. Those who keep their cattle at pasture in the high- 
way through the summer, when it requires their utmost vigilance and acti- 
vity to procure a “ halt fill” through the day and night, and in winter, shel'er 
them upon the lee side of a pole fence, with an a!lowance of one sheaf of 
musty well-bleached corn stalks, or a handfull of straw, and keep them well 
littered with snow and ice, should never procurea Durham stock. Letthem 
stick to something that has reached a poiat so far down in the seale of dete- 
rioration that they cannot get worse. To the man who is disposed to attend 
to the cumforts ot his domestic animals as they should be attended to, I would 
holi a different language, and endevor to prove to him that for this opinion, 
he is contradicted by the actual experience of so many who have tried it, 
that it behooves him to lose no time in testing the mater for himself; as 
every year that he defers it, is adding largely, or at least proporticnably, ‘0 
his losses on the score of his stock of cattle. 
care and a generous supply of fodder, so far as it has been my lot to see 
them, I have never seen them lose upon this: Those that I have seen a0 
knew to be kept well, always improved; and it has as yet always been the 
pride of those who owned them to make them do so. 
privation would affect them, remains to be tested ; but to those who have ¢x- 
tended a liberal hand to them, they have invariably made a rich return for 
aJl their care and attention. 
who have attained the greatest known weights ia the shortest known me. 
In addition to the numerous published cases of this kind, 1 may add one o! 
my own. I had a bull calf sired by my bull “Sam Patch,” out of one o 
my cows, that was dropped on the last day of March. He ran with bis 
dam in the pasture, which was early and fine, until the first of September, 
when he was weighed in the presence of a number of witnesses, 
to their | io astonishment, 


nor his 1 
had as often as they would take it; and he had access to no other cow than 


bis dam, from whom he could have had a supply of milk. I may also add, 
that is not the only case I could mention, and 

only to show that I have, in add § 

public, some particular data to go upon for whatI say. How different - 
| these weights and this return made for care and attention, from what Ishvu! 


They cannot produce a herd of Durham cattle trom using 


This course has been with 


{tis often amusing to hear the re- 


When the 


It has often been urged against the Durham 


eeping thanthecommon stock of the country, This 
For many, I was going to say the 


Admit the Durham requires 


How far a system vl 


Instances are not rare of animals of this breed 


and dre®, 
five hundred and eight pounds, Neither he 
am were allowed anything in addition to grass, but salt, which they 


mention this one particularly 
i.ion to What some others have given to the 
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ave reezived from any other breed of cattle that we are acquainted with 
and whata rich return to those farmers this would be, who, to carry ontheir 
nerauiuns profitably, rear a coasiderable number of calves aanually. In- 
-e{ this early maturity, this great capacity lo acquire such a ripeness of 
‘seir good points as to carry such weights, while they are rapidly growing, 
> -onstitutes one of the most valaable qualifications of the Durham. Where 
\iry properties are in request, I feel tree to say, w thour the least hesitation, 
tue good qualities of the Darham stand pre-emineat. So far as my own ex- 
perience gues I have tested this ma ter to my satis!ac'ion ; and on this point 
. | speak alee full ex umioation, though my experience has not been very long. 
h Cuere is uv qualification claimed fur the Short Horn, that has been more 
y .viled at than this Same milking property. But it does appear to me, and 





vil 


-ertainly is, in those animalsthat | have known of this breed, a quality that 
‘ vithout great injustice being done them, they cannot be deprived of. It is 
: alatted, Lbelieve, Withou. hesitation, that the early improved Durhams 
F were not generallyy solarge milkers as they have become since the attention 
0 of the breeder has been turned iothis point. Beef was the first object, and 
” sel the greatest possible amount of that in the animal was the de- 
ideratum, and the dairy was too much overlooked; but in process of 
‘ime (he Opponents of the Short Horns themselves brougtt teem rapidly into 
» foe this very quality. Woen attention was called to i!, and selections 
r _ forbreelers made from those that were good *‘ at the pai!,” :he trath of the 
|-’saxiom, “like will produce like,” was triamphanily proved ; and in 
Q _asioritine the Darham cow, selected and bred tor that quality among her 
ior good ones, stood as pre-eminent in the dairy as she had before for the 
, undies. And now the grazier, the dairyman and the butcher, all hold the 
deep interest in her, 2 trath that can apply to no other breed of cattle, 
ed, in the wide world. All that is required to produce deep milking 
ms, is to breed for them. 
One of the stroagestarguim :nts in favor of the superior excellence of the 
Darian, is fairly deduced trom the faet, that whenever the common cow, 
.gget aad angalar and defective as she may b2, is served by a Durham 
bull, (ae progeny is at once decidedly supetior to the dam in every respect ; 
if ifthe ball shoald be descended fron a family characterized by d2ep 
ine call, if'a heiter, never tails to have that quality developed to a 
greatexvent!. So great indeed is the development of this property, that 
many persons are to be foand, who ia view of it, declare they would rather 
tie half breed than the waole. Bat this is easily accounted for. They 
misullan injadicious ecooomy, and do not so much consider what they 
ily want, as what they are willing to pay fur. Great isthe mistake of that 
ian who pr frs half bloods to fall bloods, and who, for the purpose of getting 
sa, parchases a half blood bullto commence with. However, such ca-es 
of shortsigotedoess are by no means rare, and nothing but a proper knowledge 
( breediug, ad-sire to obtain which must b2 induced by increased interest in 
subjee , by dilfusing a bistory of its benefits among the community, can 
vill effect this, 
[hereis a want of principle among many breeders, on a small scale, that 
)s2n practiced toa considerable extent, that I have no doubt has done 
‘1 towards retardiog the increase of the Darhams in our country. I 
ilude tothe practice ofseiling grade cattle for tullblood!! The communi'y 
ave ia Many instances,(some tomy kaowledge,) been cheated in this way, 
{a greatamount of prejadice exci‘ed by the disappointment experienced in 
the prog ny of such bulls, where they have been used to better the stock of a 
neignborheood. 
There is, however, a pretty sure remedy for this evil if the purchaser will 
ilyapply it. Let him in the first place, take the painsto inform himself 
ynata good ball shuuld be, in his appearanve anc the manner in which his 
» points saould be proportioned and developed, to make up the form of the 
® whole animal. 
Then upon inspection of his pedigree, and acquiringa knowledge of what 
aluab'e propertics have been hereditary in the family from which he is 
cended, ne will be able io discover exactly whether he is getting sucha bull 
ne Waatsor not, ‘This may sound strange to many, to be told that so mach 
re aad pains, and perhaps expense, must be taken in selecting a bull to 
elcatdefrom, Let it be so; { have yet to learn, that in the ordinary course 
. Tuirs, any thing valuable or really worth possessing oa account of its in- 
) trinsic gud prsperties, isto be obtained without such care and cost and labor. 
{tis aa errorin o which many cattle raisers have fallen, that they suppose, 
‘al if ‘hey cnee become possessed of a really good ball, the business is done 
vith reference to producing a superior herd of eatile. Acting upon this 
iociple, the community have freequently commended individuals for the 
rit displayed in the purchase at a large price, ot some celebrated Durham 
|, when in trath by their course of management wih that bull, their con- 
( has gone tarcher and done more towards extinguishing a right spirit in 
1ag breeders who were observing them, than whule volumes written in 
ition to tue Durhams could have done. 
(‘ney have used their bull for a year or two, and when perhaps, the first 
‘ll ca.f they have obtained from him and some favorite common cow, (ac- 
entally in their possession, not particalarly selected and that may not in 
‘ity beeven a third rate animal,) is old enough for service, the fall blood 
‘| isdisposed of, and they continue to breed trom this bul] calf and their old 
<, justas it may happen. ‘They still consider themselves improving their 
‘, while it is evident to those who closely observe that they are retrograd- 
If all our cattle raisers were men of acute observation in this. matter, 
hing mizht, under certain regulations, guided by a habit of closely s udy- 
‘(heir stock, be brought todo pretty well at the end of many years, but 
iifortuaately is not the case, The general cattle :aiser must depend 
’ his choice balls and cows upon the scientific breeder who studies his 
iness and devotes his time and his attention to the work, and the country 
erally will find their account in making it the interest as well as the pride 
ici men to keep up a stock of such animals for the market. 
itis notso easy a matter to form,—ifI may be all»wed the expression,—a 
v breed of cattle, as many persons who are but little, if any, versed in the 
of breeding, suppose. 
li requiresra dezree of acquaintance withthe habits and characteristics of 
iniinals, andan amountof management and sk‘ll and indomitable perse- 
ance that falls to the lot of few men to possess. 
lt is much the better plan forthe ordinary breeder, when he issnited in a 
» bollpossessing the qualities he wishes, to use him until he has stamped those 
tcleristics upon his stocks, say fur three or four crosses, which is not 
) deep breeding in sach cases. After he has pursued this course for som? 
irs, let him dispose of that ball and procure another of full blood, from 
another family, andif possible possessing those same good qualities, to carry 
on his work. By such a course judiciously persevered in, the most valuable 
traits of the Darham may bzacquired; yes,and maintained too. The breed- 
ig and keeping of good cattle is very like the making of and keeping up the 
|. It requires constant care and unwearied attention, and a judicious rota- 
on of the proper crops. 
lhe bullselected should be as free from defect in his make and shape as it 
possible to obtain, and when making his selection, the breeder should 
\|ways remember, that ove great desideratum in stock is to get “ the greatest 
sible weight in the smallest possible compass.” It is not the largest looik- 
ing animal tothe unpractised éye, that is always the heaviest, when you 
sme toapply the tape line, or the seale beam. Great weight ia catile should 
iad generally does, consist more in a ripeness and fullness of the good points, 
: ian in the large and coarse formation of the frame and limbs. This {nll de- 
elopmen: of the points and value can be observed by any one who is in the 
‘bitol paying attertion, to acquire a knowledge of what constitutes value in 
e carcass of the cow. 
Admit for the sike of the argument, that the Durham requires more keep 
‘aan the common breeds of the couutry. For my own part, and I think | 
iave alsoseen itstated by others, I am satisfied that they will eat and keep 
better upon coarser and rougher fodder, than will our common catile. To 
jow the amonat of my practice in one case to obtain this result, permit me 
© state my course of management with my bull “Sam Patch.” He has a 
ong tendency to become too fat in the grass season, so much so that I have 
n compelled to reduce him; and I assure you, it has not been easy to 
¢ chat object with vonsiderable care. I have sometimes had him tied up 
is stall about the middle of Jane, and after keeping him at a moderate 
wance of hay fora week or two, we could not perceive that he was any 
‘er than when he was taken fromthe grass. I havethen directed him to 
fed upon straw alone, and have always observed that even at thal season of 
he year be would eai bimself full with avidity. In fac’, summer or winter, 
| have never seen my cattle refuse straw or the roughest hay or grass we 
aced before them. Be it what it will, if itissound, and such fodder as can 
eaten by any cattle, they will consume it, and be apparently satisfied with 
i. And this is not because their allowance is short by any means, for they 
iow their keeping as well as any other herd that is to be found in the neigh- 
rhood. I might go on and detail my own practice, for the purpose of 
owing that the assertions | have made are fully carried out by the facts, as 
1ave stated them, inseveral instances, but as my object was general in the 
commencement of the paper, I will leavethose matters for further communi- 
cations. 
From the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 1842; just pub- 
ished for the Senate. 
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ON MAKING BUTTER. 

To rae Eprror or rae Encuish Farmer’s Macazive.—Sie,—I wish to 
make a few observations on a paper read by Professor Trail! (who is the au- 
thor) at the last monthly meeting of tne committee of the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society. The paper is eatitled “ Experiments and Observalivus on 
the production of Butter.” 

Having myself, that is, with my own hand—pfrevious to being thirty-five 
years of age, when I g+ve up that labour—churned considerably more than 
50,000 Ibs. of butter; and having watched the process in the dairy, first un- 








der my mother, who was noted for producing a good article, and then under 
my wife, who lullowed in the same track, I consider that my experience may 
be of some service. My “experiments and observations” differ, in sume 
respects materially trom those of the Professor. 

I shall enly make remarks on those parts of his paper wherein we differ. 

Ist, He says, * The quantity of butter was smallest (I suppose from a 
g ven quantity of mi k) just after calving.” 

I have found the quantity greatest at that time, from the same quantity of 
milk, fromthe same animal. The bu-terisjalso far more easily separated {rum 
the milk aithattime. The more distant after calving, the more tardily t 
separation was, under the same c rcumstances of temperature, &c. 

2ad. He says, “ Thatthe addition of some cold water during churning fa 
cilitates t.e process, or the separa'ion of the butter; especially when the 
cream is thick and the weather hot.” 

Cream should alway be thick before the churning commences ; but when it 
requires cold water to make the butter separate, it is a proof of the cream 
veing at too high a temperature; and, in this case, both the quantity and qual- 
ity will be much deteriorated. If the weather be hot, and the cream churn- 
ed at ils proper temperature, to add a li:tle cold water, afier the separation 
has taken place, will make the butter collect easier into larger lumps. ‘Tie 
churning should continue a little while with a slower motion, after the water 

s added. 

3rd. He says, “ That cream alone is more easily churned than a mixture 
of cream and milk.” 

The separation will take sooner, at the same temperature, but the butter 
will be of no betier quality, while the buttermilk will be worse. 

4th. “ That butter produced from sweet cream has the finest flavour when 
fresh, and appears to keep longest without becoming rancid; but that the but- 
termilk su obta'ned is poor, and sma] in quantity.” 

No butter can be got from sweet cream while it remains so. Cream may 
be sweet when the process of churning commences, but it will become acid 
before the separation takes place. To commence churning sweet cream is 
labour lost. It is because it has taken a long time to churn it makes the but- 
termi k bad. The quantity will be thesame. Common sense will tel] any 
one this. Whatever weight gues into the churn the same weight wil] come 
out in the shape of batier or buttermik. There will be no more buiter, of 
course ; the quantity of battermil« cannot be less. 

it the butter becomes rancid it is from bad management in the dairy. If 
the wife and daughters ride in their pheatons every day, the butter is almost 
sure to be spoiled. ‘There area few cairy-women who are proud of doing 
their duty without being looked after. Rancid butter is caused by the cream 
being Kept in too high a temperture, and has become acid too long before 
churning. It has“ Leaved” in the vessel. There 1s also what we call, 
“ binged” buiter, which is as bad, or wurse, thanthe rancid. This is caused 
by the cream being kept in too 1ow a temperature, and, of course, has been 
tvo long in turning acid, or too long before the churning has commenced. 

Sth. “ Thatchursing the milk and cream together, aiter they have be- 
come slightly acid, seems to be the most economical process on the whole: 
because it yie'ds a large quantity of excellent butter, and the buttermilk is of 
good quality.” 

Quite right, if the temperature of the mixture be right when the churning 
commences, and the churner does his duty; but a deal depends upon these 
two things, Ifthe temperature be too high, or too low, or if the churner be 
a lazy fellow, (it is no woman’s work) or it he dine out, or receives company 
three days a week, the butter is sure to be less in quantity, and both it andthe 
buttermilk worse in quality than it otherwise would be. 

6th. ‘* Thatthe keeping of the butter in a sound state appears to depend 
on its being obtained as free from uncombined albumen, or caseine, and wa- 
ter, as it can be by means of washing and working when ‘aken trom the churn.” 

‘To speak in language which every farmer and dairy-woman can under- 
stand, the buiter, to make it excellent, and to keep it so, requires to be made 
free of buttermilk or water. Now, how can washing it in water make it free 
of water? Nothing can make butter firm, sound, and sweet, but well work- 
ing, and never to Jet water to come near it «fter it is taken out of the churn. 
To wash outter is a wrong notion altozether. 

7th. The author states “the interesting fact that, inthe course of his ex- 
periments, he found when sweet milk and cream were churned together, and 
though cold water was added after an hour and a half, and then after three 
hours churning, nota particle of butter was obtained.” 

There is nothing curious in this‘ interesting fac:.” The mix'ure either 
had teo little cream in it, or was at too cold a temperature, and made colde 
by theaddition of cold water, or that the charner Was exceedingly lazy. 

According !o my experienc? and observations by the following rules, if 
strictly followed, prime butter and buttermilk will be produced; the former 
to keep sweet and solid for twelve months, 

Ist. Let the dairy and everything about itbe kept perfectly clean, anc be 
well ventilated and shaded fromthe sun. If the floor be two feet belew the 
surface of the ground the better; but Ido not like a cellar, except to keep 
the butter in after being made up for use or keeping. 

2nd. Let the cream be taken from, say, three fourths of the milk (that 
Which is first taken from each of the cows), after this milk has stood in pro- 
per vessels in the dairy twenty four hours. Mix this cream with the re- 
maining fourth of the milk, or “ afterings,” in proper earthen vessels, and let 
them stand in a temperature of about 50°, so that it wil] turn acid in about 
three days. It should no: exceed four days. 


should b2 churned. 

4th. If the temperature of the room where the churning is performed in, 
be below 60°, let the cream and milk be about 65°, when the churning com- 
mences ; but if the temperature of the room be above, or at 65%, let the mix- 
ture be about 60°. 

5th. Whether the churning be performed by steam power, horse power, 
or by manual labour, the motion must be quick at first. If by man tl.ere 
mut be a regular supply of what we, in Lancashire, call “ elbow grease.” 
The separation should take place within the hour, or there is something wrong 
either in the temperature or in the churner, I frequently see men or wo- 
men dabbling in the churn for half a day, or more, when there is nothing 
more required put “ elbow grease” to make the separation take place in pro- 
per time, 

6th. As soon as the separation takes place, churn slow till the butter col- 
lects into lumps. Ifthe weather be hot, adding a little cold water will effect 
this sooner. 

jth. Immediately after the churning is finished, let the butter be taken 
out of the buttermilk and worked a little, to get a great portion of the milk 
from it. Then add a litile fine salt and work it again, still taking the mitk 
from itasitsprings. ‘Then add what salt is intended to be pui in, more or 
less, according to the time it is intended to be kept, but never make butter 
without salt if it be only intended to be kept one week. Make the salt fine. 
The dairy-women must then use some “ elbow grease” in working the salt 
in; and, in doing this, all the milk will come out. The butter will then be 
sweet and solid, and will remain so for twelve months if it be put into proper 
vessels, and has hada proper quantity of salt put init. Butter washed in 
water will never keep so well as that managed in the above way. 

I shall concliMle with two remarks Ist. The very best dairy-women, 
who mikes their fingers into thermometers, will sometimes spoil a churning 
of butter. 2nd. Cream which has been once frozen, will be difficult to make 
butter of afierwards, even if raised to a proper temperaiure. 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c., W. Rormwetu. 
Winwick, March 2th. 





HINTS FOR MAY. 

The unusval duration of the winter, has, in the north, so far retarded spring 
work as to throw its various operations together, and render necessary a greater 
ecouomization of time than usual. Farming operations most be planned 
with reference to this fact, and the work first needed must be first per- 
formed. 

Spring wheat must be sown early, or there is little use in sowing it at all; 
the ground should be clear, otherwise the weeds will get the stert of the slower 
germinating wheat. 

Barley and oats may be sown later. Where these creps are grown cu lands 
infested with the thistle, (a bad practice by the way.) the sowing should be de- 
layed until the ground is warm aud in fine condition, that the check given the 
weeds by the last plowing may enable the seeds to germinate and tbe plants 
get start of the weeds. If this is done, the thistle will do little injury, compe- 
ratively, to the crop. 

If your work does crowd, do not plant your corn unless your field is properly 
fitted for ‘hat crop. Better not plant corn at all, than to plant on exhausted, 
imperiectly prepared land, and after all your labor find your cropa failure. Ou 
a majority of our soils, 30 bushels an acre will not pay the cost of cultivation. 
By adding a little more expense, in manure and preparation, you may get from 
60 to 80. 

If your soils are heavy clay, do not suffer yourself to be tempted to plow 
them while wet. In doing this you may inflict an injury to them, which it 
will require years to remeve. In the fecility of working at all times, soi!s. in- 
clining to be light have the advantage of all others; but where clay prevails in 
its character, the plow converts the wet surface of the furrow slice, as well as 
the bottom of the furrow, to mortar; and till broken up and pulverized by frost 
or otherwise, soch s»il is unfit for any crop. 

If you sow grass seeds with your spring crops, put them on liberally, and 
they will sueceed better if the roller is passed over them after sowing. Stint- 
ing the supply of seeds, is miserable policy. ' 

n't forget to wse plaster on yourclover. Applied to newly sown clover, it 





ensures it against failure m nearly all cases; and on well rooted plants, it adds 


3rd. As soon as it has turned acid, or before twenty-four hours afier, it ! 
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greatly to their vigor and their quantity. We have used it on peas with great 
success. 

if when planting corn you put atand/ | of mixture of two parts of plaster, 
and one part of ashes in the hill, it will le: vea good effect on the crop. 
_ The gerden must come in for a share of y ur attention ‘his m nth. There 
is an idea quite prevalent among farmers, tut a mistaken one, that work in the 
yaiden is thrown away. The vegetabie garden is an important part of the farm ; 
the flower garden must be cons:gned to the wife and the daughters, and they 
will show their good sense and good tas e, in not allowing this to te neglec'ed. 
Cultivator. 








TRANSPLANTING TREEs. 

_The farmer who allows a single season to pass without planting out trees, 
either for fruit, ornament, timber, or fuel, or perhaps fer ail these purposes 
certainly mistakes his true interest. Every tree that is properi planted, adds 
to the value of the farm, since there are few of them that do not answer 
good purposes ip various ways; and they certainly add much to the beauty 
of every place. There is no one who does not like the looks of a tarm where 
the avenues are bordered with trees, and the yards properly planted and ar- 
ranged with trees, shrubbery, &c. It takes buta few years for the maple 
locust, elm, and ash, to grow up into valuable timber trees, and on most farms 
how many vacant nooks are to be found which might be nlled up by these to 
advantage. How many families there are, where the parents, or the children 
beg or steal all the rruit they have, who have land enough, (could they only 
muster a little energy to plant trees,) to furnish all the truit they need for 
the year?’ How many of our farmer’s houses stand naked and desolate, 
not a tree for fruit or shade near them? We have ofien wished that our 
farmers generally could read Mr. Downing’s work on the subject of orna- 
mental and other plenting, as we are confident it could scarcely fail to produce 
a beneficial effect in the correction of these evils, It takes tyme to plantirees, 
it istrue, and what improvement is made for which time is not required % 
and let it be remembered, that the man who husbands histime, who performs 
@very thing when it should hz done, always has his time at command, and 
will manage to accomplish thrice as much, as he who is forever an hour be- 
hind histime. Plant trees, then, every year. Full up all the vacancies. in 
your wvodlands ; see that your highways are not forgotten ; remember that a 
screen of evergreens is required by orchards and fruit gardens in all exposed 
situations; plant shrubbery and trees in your yards; and don’t forget your 
fruit. If your fruit trees are well selected, there is no necessity of great 
numbers to turnish a succession of good fruit at all seasons. Never be con- 
tent with any thing short ot the best. One word asto planting the streets of 
our cities and villages. More failures are witnessed in these places than any 
where else; and although the cause is very obvious, it is rare that any effurts 
are made to obviate it. Grading and leveling in these places, in most in- 
stances, makes the surface of new earth, that which has never been exposed 
\o atmostpheric influences, or mixed with vegetable matter, and is consequent- 
ly wholly unfitto nourish trees, Where planting is required in such cases, 
the holes tor the trees should be made broad, and filled in with good mould ; 
and if the soil is retentive, drains should be cut to prevent these holes from 
being constantly filled with stagnant water. Evergreens should be planted 
later in the season than other trees; June or July willdo; though when pro- 
per precautions are taken, they may be removed at almost any season. The 
roots of trees should never dry during the process of transplanting ; nor 
should they be cramped or mutilated, when it can possibly be avoided. 

Cultivator. 








THE SALMON. 

This beautiful fish, which will grow to the size of fifiy or even seventy 
pounds in weight, is esteemed by anglers the prince of freshwater fish. Itis 
al-vays bred in rivers having a direct communication with the sea. It lives 
a part of the year in the sea, or in the mouths of rivers running into thesea, 
and aboutthe end of autumn or the beginning of winter, runs up rivers to 
spawn. They go upso far, thatthere is no tincture of salt or brackishness 
in the water, and deposit their spawn in holes which they dig in the gravel, 
and there leave it to become samlets early in the spring. In the months of 
March and Apr), numbers of these samlets may be taken in riversas far as 
fifty miles from the sea, with the artificial fly, and after that time they go 
down tothe sea, and there remain untilthe autumn, when they will return to 
fresh water, and will be found to have grown to the weight of six or seven 
pounds, and arecalled grilse. The fine flavour of salmon may be attributed 
to the richness of the food on whichthey feed. Dr. Fleming says their fav- 
orite food is the sand eel, which isused in some paits as a bait, but the prin- 
cipal baits used for salmon are worms and artificial flies, and they are some- 
times taken with a minnow. 

Hofland relates on anecdote of an extraordinary salmon. He says: ‘‘ When 
I visited Loch Awe, in the year 1835. I met an intelligent Highlander [of 
course in that district a Campbe!]], who related an anecdote, connected with 
the weight of a salmon, which I sha!] repeat, and leave my reader to his Own 
share of credence. A tall, stout, young Campbell from Glenorchy, celebra- 
ted for his success a8 a sa@tmon fisher, left his native glen for the river Awe, 
which runs from the loch of thet name to Loch Etiva, through a narrow ra- 
vine at the foot of the mighty Ben Cruachan. The bed of theriver is stony, 
and in many parts the water is rapid and turbulent; but it sub-ides oecasion- 
ally into deep pools, which are the favorite resorts of large fish. Our exper- 
ienced Highlander reached a well-known deep of this description, with a 
s rong eighteen fect rod, and an immense wooden pirn on which was wound 
eighty yards of strong line, and hadonlycast his fly a second tme when he 
s'ruekafish. The fish ran out his line with such furious rapidity, that he 
was obliged to follow with his utmost speed over rocks and stones, and fre- 
quently through the water also; for he soon found thathe should have no 
chance whatever of turning his fish unti] they should reach a broad deep 
poolabove a wile below him. At this haven Le at length arrived, much 
exhausted with fatigue ; not so the fish, for he seemed to be as vigorous as 
ever, and the angler, on finding he had room te try his skill and the strength 
of his tackle, soon recovered his spirits, when, as if in derisioa cf both, the 
fish, after a violent plunge or two, took to the bottom, and there remained 
immoveable, resisting every effort to rouse him, Suddenly, however, he 
again ran up the stream, carrying the Highlander after him through the 
same rugged route, to the smmiuent peril of life and limb, till he reached the 
pool where he was first struck. After a short struggle, in which the an- 
vler so far succeeded as to turn the fish down thestream, or rather submitted 
himself taken down, and that as before in no gentle fashion, they reached 
the deep pool once more, when after a few frui'less efforts onthe part of the 
Highlander, tne fish again touk to the botiom, where he lay ia the most dog- 
ced sullenness, defying all the powers of hisenemy to drag him from his re- 
treat. Night was now coming on, and even our hardy angler was exhaust- 
ed by his long con‘est; he sat down between two rocks on the bank of the 
river, in a secure place, and determined to wait there till certain fisherman 
arrived, as was the custom, at break of day, from whom he might obtain as- 
sistance. He fixed his rodin security, and contrived that his pirn should 
give out the line f eely, andthen placed the line between his teeth, so that if 
the fish should leave the bottom, the running of the line might awaken him. 
In this situation he sleptsonndly till three o’clock in the morning, at which 
time the fishermen fonnd him—the rod and line were undisturbed, and the 
fish stil] at the bottom; but the Highlander was now awake, and with the as- 
sistance of the friends in question, hc soon succeeded, with their nets, in cap- 
turing this doughty fish, which proved to bea fine salmon weighinz seventy- 
four pounds.” 

Most of the Scotch rivers produce salmon; and the lakes and rivers in 
Ireland abound in fine salmon and trout. 

Your rod for salmon fishing should be from seventeen to eightzen feet in 
length, and your reel shou'd contain at least seventy yards of strong silk 
line. In baiting with a worm, you must use it ia a similar manner to that de- 
scribed in birbel fishing, but should have a much longer gut tackle, and a 
weight attached in proportion to th2 stream, Salmon are sometimes (bat 
rarely) caught when barbel fixping, and baiting with a worm. which must be 
well secured. The best time for worm fishing is afier afresh, and if the 
water is thick, use two worms. Flies for salmon are made much Jarger than 
for other fish, generally on No.7 and 8 Limerick, and may be boughtat 
mest of the fishing-tackle shops. A Disciple or 1zaak Warton. 

Melancholy Fate of a Bride —Tae Province, a Lyons journal, relates that 
about 4 o'clock in the morning of the 26th ult., as a wedding party was return- 
ing to Ainay from Etroits, whe-e the marriage feast had been celebrated, the 
; young villaze damsel, stopped behind the Test for some purpose 
unexplained. Having waited sume time withoot her rejoining them, her friends 
went back to seek her; bat, although thev spread in every direction, and pa:sed 
the whole of the day in exploring the country sound, they could ga’n no tidings 
of her. Atlength, on the fullowiag morning. news was brought that she had 
been found in the night by a stranger, bound to a tree, with her hands tied be- 
hind her, and with her moath filet with sand, in a wood called Téte d’Or. 
She was still alive, and medical aid was called to her relic‘, but she was irre- 
coverable, and died in the afternoon of that day, No cries of distress were 
heard at the time she was first missing, and when t«ken down from the trev, 
she nuptial wreath of orange flowers was still on her head, aud all her bridal 
ornaments were on her person. Upon @ post mortem examination not the 
slightest trace of any otheract of violence upon her could be discovered, ex. 
cept that which caused her death. te t 

The Horrors of War.—An English surgeon, writing upon his own experience 
and ubservation, says : 

‘In the hoepitals of Wiloa there were left more than 17,000 dead and dying, 
frozen and freezing, The bodies of the former were taken up to stop the ca- 
vities in the windows, floors, and walls: and in one pr ap PA Great Con- 
vent above 1,500 were piled op transversely like pigs of lead or iron. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


ALExanpria, D. C. Mount Vernon Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesda , 2d May. 
Ba.Timong, Md. - - Kendal) Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 3d Tescdas, 16th May, ® 
Copoure, U. C. - - Annual Epring Meeting, last Wednesday, 31st May. 
Fayette, Mo. - - - Sweepstakes, 8th and 9th of June. 

Fort Smit, Arks. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Weinesday, 10th May. 
Inotanapouis, Ind. Central Course, J. C. Spring Meeting. 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
LouisviL.g, Ky.- - Oakland Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Wednesday, lth May. 
Lexineron, Ky. - - Association Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
LovisviLLe, Ky. - Oakland Course, J.U. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 6th June. 
NasHVILLE, 1 enn Jockey (lub Spring Meeting, 3d Monday, 15th May. 

New York Ciry - Union Course, L. 1., J. C. Spring Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 30th May. 
PHILADELPHIA and CampEN. J. ©. S. M., Camden Course, N. J., 4th Tuesday, 23d May. 
Rep BainGs, Tenn. Spring Sweepstakes, Ist Wednesday, 3d May. 

i - ** Jockey Ciub Fail Meeting, 24 Wednesday, lith Oct. 
St. Louis, Mo. - - - Jockey Club Spring Meeting, last Monday, 29th M ay. 
Toronto, U. C. - - Union C ourse. Turf Club Spring Meeting, last Tuesday, 30th May. 

‘ St. Leger Course, Turf Club S$. M., 2d Wednes¢ay, 8th June. 
TRENTON, N. J.- - Eagle Course, Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. . 
Wasuineton, D.C. National Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 9th May. 





TROTTING TO COME. 


BEACON CoursE, N. J. Hoboken, opposite N. Y. City. Regular Spring Meeting in May. 
‘ ” set Spring Sweepstakes last week in April, or first of May. 

* os # atch, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, three mile heats, iu 
harness, sulkies, 3d Monday, 15th May. 

~y - ‘* Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, two mile heats, in 
harness, sulkies, 41!8 Monday,22d May. 
Match, $1000 a side, Ripton and Americus, mile heats, in harness, 
sulkies. 5th Monday, 29:h May. 
ALBANY, N.Y. - - + - + Rull’s Head Course, Match $150 a side, mile heats, in harness, 
Tom Tug vs. Grev Gelding, 3d Monday, J5th May. 


= a 
ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER ; OR, THE DOMESTIC DRAMA. 


_ Though the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had their birth 
im moments of occasional indulgence, or grew out of the necessity which so 
often occurred in his chequered career, of exerting his matchless powers to 
amuse an audience, in circumstances of emergency and dilemma, it must not 
be inferred that quite as many could not be recorded, detailing acts of liberali- 
ty, kindness, and disinterestedness ! but unfortunately, that which is amiable, is 
but too seldom amusing, and the relation of good actions does not always fur- 
nish good anecdotes. Nevertheless, as it is the true spirit of Mawworm-ism to 
denounce as gross and sinful, all that may move the rigidity of its muscles, and 
as some individuals may be weak and gratuitous enough to question the quality 
of Ana, purely humorous, a virtuous anecdote, of which it is presumed, no one 
will dare to impugn, shall be recounted. 

If the great lessee occasionally practised on the credulity of the public, it 
was in him almost excusable, he had not only sacrificed in its service the hard 
earnings of years of unremitted exertion in the exercise of his rare talents, but 
had also expended a very respectable private property, or, as he delighted to 
term it, ‘a princely fortune !” and if he sometimes indulged over much, all 
experience has shown, that excitement and exertion, such as those which he 
nightly went through, are not to be sustained by mere teetotalers’ fare. But to 
the anecdote. 

Occupied one morning during his lesseeship of Drury Lane, in his penetralia, 
st Stratford-place, his studies were interrupted by the announcement that a 
atranger, a young lady, earnestly solicited the favour of a short interview. 'To 
a man of Elliston’s natural gallantry, the sex and youth of the applicant insured 
an Instant admittance. 

She could scarcely have seen eighteen summers, and was exquisitively beau- 
tiful ; but it was evident to the most cursory observer, that ‘sorrow her young 
brow had shaded.” Her form, though graceful, was fragile, and her deportment, 
though possessed, was subdued ; her scanty and somewhat homely attire, while 
it evidenced much taste, and was worn with even an air of elegance, bore traces 
of necessity and privation that could not be hidden. 

**'To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit '” said the actor, much 
prepossessed with his visiter’s appearance, and gallantly handing her a chair. 

“1 come unknown and unpatronized, sir,” said the fair stranger, timidly, “ to 
solicit an engagement in your theatre ; Iam not ambitious—the most trifling 
remuneration would more than meet my expectations. I have been liberally 
educated, and may be pardoned, observing, that in the accomplishments of mu- 
sic and dancing, | am considered to be more than commonly proficient.” 

Here the fair girl blushed deeply. 

“Aha! an engagement !”’ cried Elliston, charmed with her manner ; “ but 
have you well considered what it is you ask, my dear young lady! The stage 
1s an arduous arena, only to be trodden with success by the gifted few. I, my- 
self, did not at once achieve perfection in it!” © 

“‘T am aware of its difficulties, sir,” said the young lady, modestly ; “ but I 
have studied, and I had hoped—” 

‘Well, weil, what is your line, tragedy or comedy ?” 

** Both, sir,’’ said the applicant, casting down her eyes. 

** Juvenile, of course,” remarked Elliston. ‘ Good; you must give us a 
taste of your quality. You are doubtless wp in Juliet ?” 

‘T have committed that character, with some others, to memory, sir.” 

«Then we'll have a love scene at once.” ; 

The poor girl trembled. ‘The actor noticed her agitation. 

** Do not be alarmed,” said he, “there shall be no audience. I am aware of 
what it is to play before me! but we will do away with all that, I will be your 
Romeo. 'The world has given me some credit, I flatter myself, for my perform- 
ance of that character. Yes, yes, come, we will have the garden-scene. You 
must suppose this chair the balcony ; you can lean over it. If it were night, I 
would light my shaded lamp here for the moon, the ground-glass would do capi- 
tally. Come, we will begin at once ; I will give you the cue. 


But soft! What light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! &c. &c.” 


“ “ “ 











After some hesitation, and much embarrassment on the young lady’s part, 
the scene was gone through ; but though poor Juliet’s reading of her part was 
highly intellectual, and fraught with sensibility and delicacy, it was easy to per- 
ceive there was a want of physical power, an innate timidity that would have 
rendered the chance of success in public more than doubtful. Elliston of course 
discovered this, and resolved to try her in comedy. She had mentioned Bea- 
érice as one of the parts with which she was acquainted. 

** Benedict is reckoned by Mrs. E. and the public, to be one of my most hap- 
py efforts, I believe,” said Elliston, and immediately proceeded to try over a 
few passages of Shakspeare’s charming comedy, but the brilliant flashes of wit 
of the wayward Beatrice were clouded with a tender sadness by the fair candi- 
date, that marred much of their effect, and proved so infectious, that even El- 
liston felt its influence, and never perhaps acquitted himself with less gaiety. 
It was, indeed, ‘* Much Ado about Nothing” with both of them. 

** Your reading is highly sensible and replete with feeling,” said Elliston ; 
‘but allow me to ask, my dear young lady, without offence, what can possibly 
be your motive for wishing to go upou the stage !” 

The would-be heroine in vain attempted to answer him. After two or three 
strong efforts, she burst into a flood of tears. 

“ T will not distress you,” said Elliston, deeply moved ; ‘‘ compose yourself, 
we will speak of this no further now ; leave me your address, and though I am 
at present perfectly overwhelmed by the multitudinous claims I have upon my 
attention, I pledge you my honour, that within two or three days at farthest you 
shall hear from me, we will then see what can be done. You say a few shil- 
lings’ per week would satisfy you!” 

“The smallest sum would be most grateful, sir.” 

“ Well, well, when so fair a petitioner humbly showeth, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Byron, the committee, the press, and the public, must remain in abey- 
ance: 

The young lady gave her address, Miss * * *, No. —, * * * Buildings, 
and with a profusion of thanks retired, agitated by hope and fear, but still great- 

Y re-assured by Elliston’s kind manner. ; 

iss a few inquiries which he caused on her departure to be immediately 
rma] the great lessee soon learnt that the fair applicant was the daughter of a 
tee rowan who had once been an officer of some rank in the army, but who, 
wok = Peres | a heavy loss at play, had been reduced to sell his commis- 
moh , ope y attacked by severe indisposition, he had fallen into great 
eeluna oh only owed existence to the tender cares of the motherless young 
Galt, tar a object in applying for an engagement, was doubtless with a 
naget Todt x ather's continued support. On obtaining this information, our ma- 

0 time in appointing a second interview with the fair votary, which 


have been considering, my dear young lady, since we last met,” said El- 
liston, thoughtfully, after the usual oabistitions, «the subject of your wishes. I 
a ess I cannot exactly see you at the moment as a tragedian. You will par- 
ae a but you appear to me to want the tertible grandeur, the sublime ma- 
ton oF a Siddons; nor would you seem to possess the pathetic force and in- 

_ depths of an O’Neil. Again in comedy, my perception is alike at a loss. 
annot fancy in you the joyousness of a Jordan, the sprightliness of a Duncan, 


er even the rich ripeness of a Mellon ; but in the domestic drama,” and he 
: ; . re he 
resumed his natural manner, “ in the domestic drama, I think, you are eminent- 


y Teo peo interest, if not positively to shine.” 
8 eyes glistened with a purer, brighter water than diamond ever 
boasted’ at tose ig words, but emotion kept her silent. 


“ Yes,” continued Elliston, his voice becomi it i 
’ ming more softened, “ it is the do- 
mestic drama to which I should desire to confine you, and there is one part I 





wish you to play, you have rehearsed it frequently, I know ; and I should say, 
are perfect in it—it is that of “ The Soldier’s Daughter,” . 

The poor girl was all amazement ; she, however, sought no explanation, but 
expressing her thanks in the warmest terms her feelings would permit, she fal- 
teringly ventured to ask when her engagement would commence. 

“This very instant,” said Elliston, gently taking her hand. 

‘And when am I to make my appearance, sir ?” 

* To-night.” 

“In public, sir?” 

** No, in private !” 

* Private! At what house, sir?” asked the astonished girl. 

“ At No. —, * * * Buildings!” answered Elliston, with a tender uupres- 
siveness of manner that had its full effect. ‘‘ Yes, my dear young lady, be not 
surprised, it-is in private, where hitherto you have so ably performed, that I wish 
you still to act, continue to support the character you so admirably have sus- 
tained. Heavily burdened as my treasury is, and it is heavily burdened, most 
heavily ”—here he gave a very natural sigh—* you may send to it every Satur- 
day with confidence, a guinea will be waiting for you; it is a small sum doubt- 
less, but it is only provisional till something better can be done for you. I 
have spoken to a lady, Mrs. Elliston, who has promised her patronage. Under 
her auspices, some path more genial to your talents than that which you had se- 
lected, shall soon be opened for you. All truth and nature as you are, the mi- 
mic scene is no scene for you—enough, that you must tread the bustling stage 
of life! Not a word,” perceiving the amazed young lady was vainly endea- 
vouring to give utterance to her feelings. ‘The world has been too apt to call 
me a thoug tless, rattling fellow ; some persons have even doubted my com- 
petency to play the drama of Shakspeare! Leigh Hunt, it is true, thinks well 
of me in tragedy ; but in our little domestic drama of this morning, whatever 
may be their opinion in other respects, I would fain hope, every one will allow 
that I have, for once. proved myself a tolerable good actor, and that is all I care 
for.” 

Who that ever knew or heard of Mrs. Elliston, does not know that she was 
as amiable and generous, as she was accomplished and graceful, and had a mind 
that fully corresponded with the perfection of her person. She earnestly and 
willingly seconded the intentions of her talented husband. 

Nobly did the duteous daughter continue to perform the filial part which El- 
liston so generously had secured to her in the domestic drama of private life, 
and we!” was she rewarded. In a very short time the discriminating sympathy 
of Mr.. Elliston installed Miss * * * in a lucrative situation, which she long 
filled with pleasure, and profit to herself and her protectress, and to the entire 
satisfaction of the warm-hearted, though eccentric comedian. 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE BAILIFFS! 

Generally liberal and confiding, or as some have said, profuse and thoughtless, 
Elliston, like most men, engaged in a variety of speculations, aimple as his re- 
sources were, was not without occasional visits from these shoulder-knots of so- 
ciety, John Doe and Richard Roe. Not always being in a situation to tell the 
sheriffs’ officers, in the words of Barnwell, that he was ready, his presence of 
mind was frequently called into requisition to escape from them. Many whim- 
sical scenes were, in the early part of his career, the consequence of this neces- 
sity. In later days, an understanding was mutually entered into between the 
comedian and these gentry, by which much annoyance was avoided on cither 
side. One anecdote of his collision with these ** horrible monsters, hated of 
gods and men,” is too amusing to be passed over. 

At the outset of the comedian’s career in London, during his first engage- 
ment at Drury Lane, he took a benefit towards the close of the season at that 
theatre, and amongst other novelties, announced that the entertainments would 
conclude with the grand serious pantomime of * Don Juan,’ in which he was, 
for the first time, to sustain Palmer's favourite character of the Herv, a part he 
was eminently qualified to fill. ; 

As it was well known the house would be a bumper, all who had any pecu- 
niary claims on the beneficiare were on the qui vire. Amongst others, a close 
cutting tailor, who had a small demand of some 60/. for improved habits, vests, 
and unmentionables, thought this would be a favourable opportunity to bring his 
account to a close. He consequently transferred to Ratiord, the well-known 
sheriff's officer of Carey-street, the task of looking after Elliston’s person, by in- 
structing his attorney to issue out a writ to have the actor's “ body brought to 
answer him before our Sovereigh Lord the King, at Westminster,” on a certain 

day therein named. 

The house, as expected, was on the night in question completely crowded. 

Elliston was in high spirits. ‘The comedy went off delightfully, and all was ex- 

pectation for the afterpiece. At length the curtain drew up for the representa- 

tion of the ** Spanish Libertine’s Adventures.” Never had the amorous gal- 

lant been personated more perfectly. Elliston’s mute eloquence of look and ac- 

tion were irresistibly seductive. lt was during one of the most impassioned of 
the Gay Don’s scenes, that the performer’s attention was attracted by loud 

bursts of langhter from one part of the audience, and a volley of angry yells 

from the other. Looking about to ascertain what had caused this ebullition, he 

perceived on the O.P. side of the stage, that it proceeded from a thick-set, 

coarse-looking person, his chin half-buried in a pudding of a neckeloth, who, 

with a very bludgeon-like looking stick in his hand, and a vulgar grin on his 

broad rubicund face, was nodding and winking most familiarly to him at the 

wing. It was this person’s having for a moment appeared in sight of the audi- 

ence that occasioned the laughter and disapprobation alluded to. 

Looking more attentively, for he at first doubted the evidence of his senses, 

Fliiston soon recognised the unwelcome form of Ratford—at that time one of 
the principal ** body-borrowers’’ of the sheriifs of London and Middlesex, and 

who, in the bustle of the benefit had contrived unnoticed to get admission for 

himself and follower behind the scenes, in order more securely to entrap his 

man, and nail, if possible, the debt and costs out of the proceeds of the benefit. 

Instinctively shrinking from any contact with this mauspicious person, the 

actor resolved not to make his exrt when he left the stage, at that side, though 

his part required him to do so, but to go off on the P. S. Turning for that pur- 

pose, what was his horror and astonishment at perceiving there another equally 

unwelcome person, Hulland, Ratford’s brother-in-law and follower, and after- 

wards his partner, grinning and smirking at him with equal satisfaction and 

good will on that side. Between these two fires Elliston resolved to brave the 

first. 

** How do you do, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford, tapping the comedian on 

the shoulder, as he subsequently came off, and cordially shaking his hand—a 

voluntary act on the part of this worthy, but generally an involuntary one in 

in most of those with whom he had any dealings. 

‘Glad to meet you, got a small bit of a tickler for you,’’ here he whispered 

confidentially into the annoyed actor’sear. “ Only a triflle, merely a cool sixty 

—Tomkins the tailor—I have got a rattler outside—never mind taking off your 
finery here—my drawing-room is wery snug—lI’ve soine capital madery—ve'll 

make every thing comfortable, or, perhaps you'll down with the dibs—stump the 

Stephen—but then there’s the office to be searched, so you must pass the darkey 

vith us,—Mrs. Ratford vill be delighted—charming ooman, and wery fond of all 

you actor chaps.”’ 

Disconcerted for a moment, but speedily recovering his presence of mind, 

Elliston replied, he should be very happy to accept Ratford’s invitation. 

* But my good fellow,” said he, “ are you not aware that the royal domes- 

tics are privileged, that you cannot arrest any of his majesty’s servants while in 

the performance of their duty ; for instance now, you would not arrest the king’s 

coachman while driving one of the state-carriages, would you !”’ 

‘¢ Sartainly not, Muster Elliston,’ said Ratford ; ** but what's that got to do 

vith my lumbering 0” you !”’ 

‘* Every thing in the world,” said Elliston. ‘If you cannot arrest the king’s 

coachman while driving the royal coach, how can you think of arresting any 

other of his majesty’s servants while conducting a royal stage. Look at the top 
of this bill—do you not see * Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.—This evening His 

Majesty's Sercants will perform,’ &c. &c. Now, I am one of his majesty’s 
servants ; I am this evening performing and conducting a royal stage ; how can 
you arrest me !”’ 

* 'That’s rather a stopper, sartinly,” replied Ratford, struck all of a heap by 
the force of the argument ; “ but howsendeavour ve’l! make every thing agree- 
able. You von’t be performing by and by, and then of course you von’t be one 

of his majesty’s servants, and then I grabs you; so perwiding you gives your 
honour as a gemmen, not to tip us the double by the back vay here, vile you are 
on the stage, nor tries to cut your stick here by the front over the lamps and the 
fiddlers, vy, as Bob Hulland is ready to vait on you, on von side here, and I’m\ 
in attendance on the t’other, ve’ll not make our caption till arter the perform- 

ance ; so you may go on vith your little nonsense, and every thing in the vorld 

shall be made quvite pleasant, and that’s vot I calls equvitable I should think.” 

It was nolens volens. 

‘“* Agreed !’’ answered Elliston, “I pledge my honour to the arrangement— 
the honour of Robert William Elliston. Let the performance finish without 
molestation, and if you think you can safely take me, why so be it ; I will not 
resist, great Rusty—but, by the lord, I think you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box !” 

Ratford was content to risk this, and the performance proceeded pleasantly 
enough till toward the conclusion, both the catchpoles highly enjoying it, and 
impudently making very free with the figurantes by sundry winks and pinches 
as they came off, much to their indignation. 

The last scene but one of ** Don Suan,” is that in which the libertine gives a 

d banquet to his ladies in his palace, having previously invited the statue of 
the murdered commandant to sup with him. is especially elicited the appro- 
bation of the two bailiffs ; but what was their surprise and alarm, when the 





j statue of the commandant appeared, aud in turn invited the Don to sup with 








dangero': 
learned « 


Muy nirely Tr 
——— 


him, to see, as the Don accepted the invitation, and the statue seized hin 


hand, both of them suddenly disappear through a trap—or in other Words. agen oe 
from sight into the “lower regions,” beneath the stage =a) Sto whom 
“ ‘ » 24 (eed . 6 . “ ar - the 
Done, by jingo !”’ cried Ratford, rushing on in great consternation abe Fae 


“* Stop—stop—no bolting! cried Hulland, also rushing on, on the os} would ne 
ther 


totally forgetting audience and everv thing else in the surprise of the ».- dame 
A tempest of hisses, cat-calls, and loud cries of “ Of —off'” mani sc gsuddenty 
astonishment and indignatien of the audience at their strange appearance eT 
traditionary apparition of the ¢hirteenth devil in the same piece soine me ppeported 
at the Duke's Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, could not have caused cre: me property: 
fusion. _— charge of 
The ladies and Scaramouch ran shrieking off, and the prompter’s y _ eet 


changing the scene to the INFERNAL REGIONS, “a shower of real fir 
dental to the piece, immediately dwscended on the heads of the terrified } 
They would fain have flown, but their retreat was cut off on either ay 
group of devils with their liquipodium torches, the flames of which, as " 
had been preconcerted, they flashed in the faces of Ratford and his én 
while they were by no means sparing of applying their pitchforks to the },... 
ribs. ‘The gong sounded, the thunder rolled, the hail-box was rattled, », 
wind barrel turned. Chased completely round the stage, the affriehted eriod of 
dons of the executive began to think that all Erebus had really broken |o,.. 


was made 
10on Was : 
rial, and 
















was noise, confusion, sulphur, and astonishment. shich pr 
At length the curtain was let down to quiet the yells of the audieng, woung la 

° ° . ef a 7 + te » 
foot and side lights were suddenly turned off, and the bailiffs left on thy P male ; 


amidst smoke and darkness—the devils, &c., retiring to their dressine-ro, 
reassume their mortal habiliments. ;, 
It would have been well for Ratford and Hulland if their purgatory had, 


ersons - 
me, am 


we 
here, but the scene-shifters having smelt out what sort of customers thy , 

ders were, began very busily to exercise their vocation, and while one o;. cilful er 
drove the poor bailiffs one way, by running the side of a house agains; ngth ck 


another sent them back again by making them come in contact with half , ; 
—all through accident of course—and when they got clear of these, a sery, 
gon, which suddenly descended on their heads from the flies, al! but mad: ; 
stretch their length on the boards. 

Bruised, bumped, and confounded, it was some time ere they could find; 
way out ef the theatre, and sneak off in the hackney-coach they had proy 
for their prey, who, meantime, coolly regaining his dressing-rooim, made his 
through the boxes, and proceeded, with a noble lord, to enjoy a splendid bay 
to which he had been invited, most ungallantly neglecting the company of \ 
Ratford, and leaving her husband and his followers, minus their man. —Nogs 
ing for that time at least, poor Tomkins, the tailor, who, as he remarked, tho, 
it but a bad return for having before so very often suited him. 
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—————————— “A li 
Qualificd Abuse —* T wish to know, sir, if you called me an ass!” ~ Svsan, » 
* Yes, sir, but I qualified it.” ’ manage 


“Aba! sir, you qualified it, did you! The better for you sir; and pray by © dance im 
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did you quatify i?” 5 I was o 
“T sad you were an ass, sir—al] but the ears.” : = 
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STALLIONS FOR 1843. Pr on 

First de 

, : . ‘ : ; : : Peubscribe 

ry Noticeslike the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during them 1—Sam 

son for Five Doliars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ** Chronicle.” To those gently % 2—UCha' 

who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) in this peper, no chor, 7 . _ a — 

will be made. i 5—Dav 

Same d 


ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Arthur M. Payne’s stable, 5 miles wes, © 


Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va.,at $25 and $40, ana $1 to groom. Second 






































Same | 
BELSHAZZAK, /mp ,by Blacklock, out of Manuellaby Dick Andrews, at the stab make 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $60 and $100, and $1 to the groom. urse of 
CLARIUN, by Monmouth Ectipse,dam oy Ogie’s Oscar, at Sami. Laird’s stable, (0) oes 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J , at $20 and $30, cold blooded mares, $15, and $1 to gi The at 
DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist,dam by Muley, at Wm. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez Meaclose at 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 to groom. trance . 
: 1 ap ERT Soul 
HUSSAR. Imp. (formerly Talma), light grey, by Blue Bonnet, dam by Prunella, at Ge Mie Pur 
Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $39. Trento 
JORDAN, Imp., by Langar, out of Matilda sy Comus, at the Oakland Course, Loutsy: On Fri 
Ky., at $50.—Lewis Sheriey. ‘. pet 
MARION, by Sir Archiv, dam by Iinp. Citizen, at the stable of E. J. Peebles, in Nor a distanc 
ampton Co,, N. C., at $40 cash, $50 if not paid before Ist July, and $1 to the groom nesday, ' 
MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, wiilstand tnis season at Beifield, Va, ti, 
$40 and $60.—Thos. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. WE r 
~ or Lhe |! 
SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm. G. 8.) Purses 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expiration of the season. _ stakes a 
SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy),« ek 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, NN, J., at $30. No. 9. 
STEEL, by Imp. Fylde. out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Meunt Vernon Cours, make 4) 
near Alexandria. D. ©. me —— _ (April 
TURNADO, at the stable of H. Aifred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 tc . 
thorough-breds, and $10 for all others. m7 
ger aoa al 
TREASUKER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Maj. Wm. Jones, at Cot it Tia 


Spring, L. L., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $16 for all others. 
TRUSTEE, /mp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, atthe stable of Jas. L. Brade, 


















































near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1I to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. fumes 

VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juiiana oy Gohanna, near Jefferson ( Msub-.:— 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to grooin.—Lewis Sherley. $y be ve 

nderso 

WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Geoige A. Wylie, Gallatin if Chas. 
Tenn . at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. = The { 

WAXY POPE, Imo.,oy Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Jolinstow!, ee 
Fuiten County, New York. _ Be (Mare 

WOuDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbon Coun’) aa 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.'s, at $40 and $50. fe UR 

= - —- — - . : —— — - day 

LEXINGTON (Ky.) JOCKEY CLUB RACES, —— | he | 

\ o> Spring Meeting of 1843 wiil comimence on Tuesday, May 23d, and continue 1" (Tenn A 
avs. ii te 
FIRST DAY—*“ The Brennan Stake ” for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each,h. ft., $2 dec | TE the Joc 
ration, mile heats: to which will be added a Silver Plate, valued at $100, given by Jo! aoe! - 

Brennan. Ten subs, to make arace. Closed on the Jst of January last with - j See fit 

fohewing :— oe o8 

E. Warfield names b. c. by Woodpecker out of Antoinette by Snowstorm. moe are 
C. Buford names (W. W. Duke’s) ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Cadmus. 
James B. Clay names Moth, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Velocipede. sv 
W. S. Buford names ch. f. by Medoc, out of Kavanagh’s dam. i A 31 
G.R. Trotter names ch. f. Cleanthe, by Medoc, out of Calantha by Sumpter. balcit 
G_ E. Blaekburn names Chemisette. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Arab. |  ——_— 
Win. B. Forman names (Wm. Townes’) b. c. Occoneche, by Imp. Sarpedon, dam’ — 

Virginian, grandam by Sir Archy. ; ; Sv 
Y. N. Oliver names ch. f.by Birmingham, dam out of Charlie Nailor’s dam. to 
H. Daniel names ch. c. B. Howard, by Frank. dam by Shakspeare. race, 0 
Sam’l. Shy names b. c. Rothschiid, by Imp. Zimganee, dam by Tiger. | ; April 
J. L. Bradley names gr. c. Croton (own biother to Grey Head), by Chorister, dam ) 

Mucklejohn. HE 
J. L Downing names b. f. by Imp. Hedgford, dam by Rertrand. we 
S$. Downing names (J. L. D.'s) cn. f. by Frank, dam by (Tephestion. No. | 
«©. D. Morris names ch.c. by Medoc, out of Martinette by Sumpter. 7 h. ft.,t 
F. G. Murphy & Co. name b. f. by Imp. Hedgford, out of Lady Tompkins by Eclips*: | No.2 
S. T. Drane names b. c. by Medoc, dam by Tiger two m 
Wm. 8. Buford names ch. c. by Medoc, dam by Sir Archy Montorio (own brother” No.: 

Joe Davies.) two mi 
Sain’]. Davenport names ch. f. Easter, by Mingo, her dam by Althea, by Sir Archy No. 4 

Transport. ey two mi! 
SECOND DAY—Poststake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $40 each, P. P., mile heats. The e" ‘ No.é 

is either owned or ‘rained by the subscriber. J.R.Megowan, S. P. Scott, Thoms © ft., mil 

Megowan, Lockhirt & Robertson, G. D. Hunt, and J. G. Hall, giving to the winner ° No. ( 

Silver Plate of the value of $75. Five or more to make a race. Closed on the 13t"° twom 

March with the following :— The 

1. Geo. E. Blackburn 6, P. E. Todhunter Park | 

2° E. Warfield 7. James K. Duke The 

3. H. J. Morris 8. James Shy - 

4. H. Daniel 9. Henry W. Farris nna 

5. J. L. Bradley 10, H. Hazell. Oe 
THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, Two mile heats. Biiacho 
FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $408, Three mile heats. laratio® anes 
FIFTH DAY—*“ Megowan Stake,” for 3 yr. olds, sub $100 each, h. ft.. dec aoe P pe 

$25, T. B. Megowan giving to the winner a Pitcher, of the value of $75. Seven or && A 

to make arace. Closed on the 13th of March with thefollowing:— = h by $i Pmished 
1. Jos... Downing names ch. f. by Dick Richardson, out of Eliza Splotch °Y Pers 

Archy. Radha 
2. Ww. S. Buford names (J. W. Keith's) ch. f. by Medoc, out of Kavanagh's da the! Berssep 
3. W. S. Buford names ch. c. by Medoc, dam by Sir Archy Montorio (an ow? Ryork. 

to Joe Davies.) { ss Ks 
4. John F. Uarris names a br. c. by Mingo, out of Mary Morris’s dam by Sumpter 
5. H. Lockhart names ch. c. Ben Robertson, by Medoc, out of Sally Taylor. no. 1 
6. Jas. L. Bradley names Croton (own brother to Grey Head), dam by Muck!ejo UR 
7. Geo, R. Trotter names Cleanthe, by Medoc, out of Calanthe by Sumpter.) th 
SAME DAY—Second Rece—Sweepstakes for 3 v1. olds, sub. $300 each, 3108 al Sere 

claration $25, to be made at the Fall meeting before the race, mile heats, te taken 
close at the Fall meeting of 1839. Closed with the following :— cure ¢ 
J. M. Pindel! names the produce of Calanthe and Medoc. a Tru 
Also “ “ ” a + peat eo withe 
Chi es produce of Butterfly and Imp. Beishazzar. by on 
a weg aS Rodolph’s dam and Imp. Belshazzar. . Pat 
Samuel Shy names produce of Lady Jackson and Frank. : ven té 
R. R. Jenkins names b. f. by Oe a. - mg ture 6 
a adsey enters two, and Joseph H. Tow . sit dren ¥ 
The great nurnber of entries in the above Stakes, having recently closed, makes’ 


i A 
certain that a large number of them will start in every race. The number or aid at the i (Ap 
training in Kentucky this season is unprecedented. The purses will ~~ aiess if 
stand in specie, or its equivalent. No entry for the purses will be coon” Pre eter. 
closing the entrance money. Y. N.OLI , Prop 
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The LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, over the Oakland Course, wil (i, 


3 esday, the 6th day of June. Due wotic 
mence withthe gist Gold Sake on Tucsaay, the Oth dyof June Ie te 
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The Spirit of the Tunes, 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
s, which concluded on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Char- 
to defend a prisoner (the evidence for the prosecution 
ireumstantial evidence,) said such evidence was always 
and cited the following remarkable case, which the 
not generally known :—On the northern circuit, a few 
» respectable farmer was indicted for the wilful murder of his niece, 
he was left executor and guardian. A serious quarrel took place be- 
‘onele and his ward, and the former was heard to say that his niece 
ain tie enjoy her property, although she wanted but a short period 
‘Shortly after this declaration and quarrel the niece was 
nissed, and no one knew what had become of her. Rumours were 
-oread to the disadvantage of the farmer, until it was at length publicly 
‘ye had murdered his niece for the sake of possessing himself of her 
4 that he had concealed the body. On his being apprehended on a 
* murder, various spots of blood were found on his clothes, those being 
ents he was inthe habit of wearing. Appearances went so much 
the prisoner that he was committed for trial. At the assizes application 
de to the judge to postpone the case, on the ground that public indigna- 
-o generally excited against the prisoner, that he could not safely go to 
in affidavit was put in that, if time was granted, there was no doubt 
iece would be produced in court, and that the prisoner was entirely in- 
murder. ‘The application was successful, and in the interim the 

,ous exertions were made on behalf of the prisoner and his friends 

e niece, and all to no purpose, and the search proved fruitless. The 
the assizes at length came round, and being unable to produce the 
risoner, to save his life, resorted to a deception, the fatal step of 
‘ed his condemnation and execution within 48 hours after tnal. A 
vas produced in court exactly resembling the supposed murdered 
er height, age, complexion, hair, and voice were so similar that many 
, court, who were acquainted with the niece were satisfied she was the 
some witnesses actually swore to the identity. An intimation, how- 
ziven to the counsel for the prosecution, that the female in court was 

e aiece of the prisoner, but the resemblance was perfect. By the most 

| cross-examination by the counsel for the prosecution, the artifice was at 
oth detected, aud the jury without hesitation pronounced the fatal verdict of 
Guilt His lordship, in passing sentence of death, said it was impossible the 
» could have come to any other conclusion, and sentenced the unfortunate 

to be executed on the following Monday. On the scaffold, with his last 
happy convict declared his innocence, but the clergyman rebuked 
ood, and the crowd of spectators who had witnessed the execution 
.e died a guilty man. Within two years after the execution, the 
ally-made her appearance, and claimed the property to which she was 
It appeared that on the day after the unfortunate quarrel, the niece 
stranger to whom she had recently become 


Surrey Session 
was engaged 
mviect on, 


| said was 


is€ 


en the nn 


ever live 


hes no of age. 


ier unele’s house with a 


t she had only by accident heard of her uncle’s execution. r 


tile more animation, my dear,” whispered Lady B——, to the gentle 
1, who was walking languidly through a quadrille. ‘‘ Do leeve me to 
sage my own business,mamns,” replied the provident nymph ; “1 shall not 
e my ringlets out of cur! for a married man!” * Of cuurse not, love; but 
43 not aware who your partner was.” 





EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
rst Spring Meeting will commence over tne above course, on Tuesday, May 


185 
lay—Sweepstakes for four year olds, two mile heats, sub. $200, closed with fiv 
D 
Lt Laird enters bav c. Delaware, by Mingo, dam by John Richards, 
harles Loyd enters ch.c. Bailet, by Mingo, dam by Mamorino. 
!, &. Van Mater eaters ch. c. Revel, by Mingo, dam by Eclipse. 


loseph Hellings enters b. c. D. Webster, by Priam, out of 


David Toms enters ch. c. Stanley Helipse, by Busiris, dam by . 
purse of $50, mule heats, tree for all ages. 


Fairy. 
John Stanley. 
ne day— 


mad da 


y—a purse of $200), two mile heats 
me day—Sweepstakes, fur 3 year olds, mie heats, sud. $100, ft. $25, two or more 
ke arace,topame and close Apmi 15th. Shou.d this Stake hot be mace up, a 
of $50 will be given In ils place 
d day—a purse of $300, three mile heats. 
day—a purse of $100, mile heats. 
ibove purses to be governed by the New York rules. Entries for ail purses wiil 
e Bagie Hotel,on the day previcus to each race, at 10 o'clock, A.M. En- 
recent. [a al! cases two or more to make a race. 
( é orospect of any competition fora Four Mile Race, a liberal Four 


Purse pe off:red, of which due notice will be given, der. 
J., Maren 30th, | JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 


) 
4 
sue 


MULE RACE. 
1 is the day :ollowing the Races), a purse of $100 will be 
nich to goto the 2d best, mile heats, best 3 in 5, 100 yards 
make arace. Tociuse at the Eagle Hvuiel on Wea- 
[Apr. 8.) 


day, May 12th (whic 
Mule race, $25 of w 
$5, three or more to 

, at 10 o'clock A. M. 


CAMDEN AND PHILADE: PRIA KACES. 

VUE rezalar Jockoy Cluo races uver this course will commence on the 4th Tuesday 
May next. ‘ 
; of the usual amount w1!] be given,in addition to which the following sweep- 
8 are now open, to be run on the first and second day :— 

|, Sweepstakes for 3yr olds, sub. $300 each, $100 %t., mile heats, three or more 
ike a race. To namo and close 7th May. 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. ulds, suo. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats. three or more to 
. To name and ciose as above. JOSEPH H. HELLINGS, 
] Proprietor. 
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NEW YORK JOCKEY CLUB SPRING KACES., 
» UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND 
i meeting of the New York Jockey Club, held at the cffice of the “ Spirit of the 
ah Times” on Friday, the 10th inst., it was resolved to postpone the Spring Meeting 
the second to the last Tuesday in May, the week following the Camden Races. 

following Jockey Club Purses will be given:—$250, Two mile heats—$400, Three 
eats, and $800, Four mile heats. A Purse for Mise heats will also be given. 

‘ion Stakes, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., mile heats. Closed with two 


3, Shillingford names ch.c. Commodore Stewart, by Bloody Nathan, out of Lady 
or 
5. Lloyd names ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey, own sister to Medoc. 
following Sweepstake is open for the meeting, two or more to make @ race, to 
Ln ose the Ist May :— 
epstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., mile heats. 
HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N. ¥. J. €. 


ch jl 
ices NASHVILLE SPRING RACES. 
ig Meeting will commence on Monday, the 15;:sh May, and continue six 





ving is a proposition for an Inside Stake, to come off over the Nashville 
ourse at the Fal! Meeting of 1843:— 
the subscribers, agree to run an Inside Stake of One Thousand Dollars each for 
Jockey Club Purse, which the proprietors will make good for One Thousand Dollars, 
the Nashville Jockey Club Cours: at the Fall Meeting ef 1843. Four mile heats, 
nundred dollars forteit, three or moreto makearace. Toname and close Ist June. 


N phe entry (by the owners ut Miss Fooie). J. B. & S. J. CARTER, 
irch 4-t. 1 jun.) Proprietors, 


COLT STAKE, KENDALL COURSE. 
A SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, to come off during the Spring Meeting of 1843, sub. 
\OVeach, hb. ft., three or more to make arace. To name and close 15th April. 
March 14—{mar. 18.) JAMES B. KENDALL, Proprietor. 


~ SWEEPSTAKE, MOUNT VERNON COURSE. 
A SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds the Spring of 1847, sub. $50 each, P. P.. mile heats, 
name and close on or before the 23th of this menth, three or more to make a 


‘ve: the Mount Vernon Course, Alexandria, D.C. Address . 
April 8, 1843.—japr 15. WM. MERSITION., Proprietor. 


BEACON COURSE TROTTING. ; 
»wing Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the above course the last 
sek in May. 
|. Sweepstakes for all horses never having won a purse over $100, sub. $100 each, 
h. ft.,two mie heats, under the saddle. 
\o.2. Sweepstakes for ail horses never having won a purse, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
wo mile heats, in harness. 
No. 3, Sweepstakes tor horses never having trotted for money, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
two mile heats, in harness; 
No.4 epstakes for horses never having trotted fur money, sub. $100 each, h. ft, 
wo mile heats, under the saddle. > 
No. o. Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $30, sub. $100 each, b. 
nile heats, best 3 iu 5, to wagons; wagon, wish driver, to weigh 300Ibs. 
» 6. Sweepstakes tor all horses not over 5 yrs. old this Spring, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
mile heats In harness. 
ibove stakes to close on the Ist of May, by 9 o'clock P.M, at R. Smith’s, 31 


3. 
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regwar purses will be givenin May. 


BERKSHIRE PiGs. 
( ‘HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., N. J., will be prepared the ceming 
: Spring te exec ute ordeis for thorough-ored Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
ine, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
ived from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. 
tis superior stock, fram two to three months old, will be delivered, well 
sa snip beard at New York, for twentyelive lo tuuty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
n |, woen desired, at $3 per bol. : , 
ns desiring either piss or rail growa animals, cam be supplied with all the advan- 
sof Mr. Allea’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring ‘the risks and costs of cana] 
sportation—the advertiser’s residence being but half a day’s journey den tg 
1 Dec. 24.) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

‘0. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY 

‘URGBONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain 
Ss this Institute allthe latest improved Bandages for the cure of Cluofoot, Latera) 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Princival of the Institute, who has devoted much time and atrention to the 
cure of Clabfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has inventec 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it car 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. : 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi 
vento the edacation of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva 
ture of the sp.ne, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chi) 


dren withoatd ini th J. KNIGHT M. D., 
(Apel 16.) Deedee canal Principal ofthe Institute 


rApril 15] 








AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY, 1843. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. -* 
HE MAY number of this Magazine (being No. V., Vol. XIV.) will be pub- 
lished on Monday next at the Otfice of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay- 
Street, American Hotel. Embellished by the following engraving :— 
TIGER HUNTING IN BENGAL: 
Engraved on Steel by Dick, from an Engraving in the Oriental Annuai. 
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KENDALL RACE COURSE FOR SALE. 
N ence of the misfortunes in my family, I find it impracticable to carry on 
this establishment as jt should be. | am, therefore, desirous of transferring it to 
The Course itseif is one of the best locations in America, 
yards of the corporation line of the city, and within fifteen minutes’ 
oy tape! pe it, with steamboat orqmoueie - the oo, or 
: urse. Sweepstakes are already made up for Spring and Fall 
f 1°43, and Spring 1844, and can be at all times, with but little exertion, made equal to 
av Stakes in the country. The house attached to the Course is large and commodious, 








with all the necessary out-houses and Stabling to accommodate sixty horses. Thore are 
two Ten-pin alleys attached to the concer lease , ; 

is no doubt it can be rented to a res wf age cette oe bedi 
lease to a responsibie man, and ail 

closing and fixtures, &c , on the 
can be had at a reasonable rate. Application, 
with prempt attention. Possession can be had at any time 


nsible tenant. The subscriber would give up the 
© requires is a reasonable compensation for the en- 
Race-course and ground. The house and bar furniture 
Post paid, to the subscriber will meet 


JAS. B. KENDALL. 


P.S Ihave for sale seven Brood mares and severa] Stallions, with lots of colts of 3,2 


and 1 year old, of the very best blood, including Dron : 

(now in training), Mary Randolph, Ecarte, Betse or aacerer, Windste, Hester Beil, 
numerous to enumerate, or any one man to feed. 
horses (bays), and a fast trotting mare. 


yY Goode, Lady Canten, &c. &c., too 
Alsoa pair of well-broken carriage 
{April 22-3t.) 
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Ja CROW, a fine dapple grey colt, 4 yrs. 


dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. ¢. 
For extended pedigree, see ‘‘ Turf Register,” vol. vi. p. 423. ie was 





JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 


old this sprirg, rising 15 h i 

(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam 4 Joon Richards gran 
dam Aurora by Vitzun. 
trained by Gen. 


Emory last spring, with his other Mingo coit, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen. Emory 


a letter to me Jast June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 


run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
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JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor of the*‘ American Turf Register,’”’ and ‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
Published monthly—Price $5 pe: annum, payable in advance. 


Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 








The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2lst of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
‘**AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to al) 
classes of the community. The * Chronicle” will be essentially devoted to the inte- 
rests of the Parmer, the Breeder, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the general 
reader. For the julfiiment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the ** Spirit of the Times” and the * Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects will 
claim his attention ia the management of the “ Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” will be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of the Turf. To this end it will give reports of a// the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the must important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 

TRoTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philade!phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baitimoie, Cincipnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and England wil) be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—A!! Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on tie Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
“Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘** Chronicle” will have the advantage of an Infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so complete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and inteiesting, com- 
prising all the On Djts in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—Al!! the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for a large share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘ Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with original detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. 

It wiil suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns ‘will be founda, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 








Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the “‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and a!so lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Clironi- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the “ Chronicle,’ will be so 
managed as to give zesttoallthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

For One Year’s Subscription, in advance Two dollars. 
Ir No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al) letters mus be post paid. 

IL? @gents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the * Sporting Chronicle ” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 

Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times ” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. 1 
Barclay-street. New York. 





TREASURER. 

HE thorough-bred horse TREASURER will stand the present season at the stable 
of Maj. Wm. Jones, Co!d Spring, Long Island, at $20 the season for full bred, and 
$10 for all other mares. The season to commence on the Ist of March, and to end on 
the Ist of June, when the money will be due. 

Descriprion.—Treasurer is a blood bay, without any white,7 years old, 15 hands 3 
inches, in gooa form, ard showing great strength and fine action, with very excellent 
temper. The old adaggis,inbreedirg that ‘like begets like; and if so, we are to 
expect very goodunes from such a horse, and from such ancestry as his pedigree shows. 

Pepigree.—Treasurer was got by lmp. Roman, out of Dove. Roman was got by Ca- 
miilus,dam by Eagle, grandam by Trumpator, g.g, dam by Highflyer, ont of an #wn sis- 
ter to Sir Peter Teazle’sdam. Camillus was got by Hambletonian, out of Faith by Pa- 
colet. Hambletonian was got by King Fergus, dam by Highflyer. Faith wasalso the 
damof Marcia and Vesta, each of themthe best mare of her year. She was got by Pa- 
culet, who was also the sire of Citizen, afterwards imported to Virginia. Dove, the dam 
of Treasurer, is a fall sisterin blood to American Eclipse, being got by Duroc, out of 
Romp, an own sisterto Miller’s Damsel. 

PerForMaNces.—In the Spring of 1829, then 3 years old," 2 won a stake of 12 subs., 
at $1000 each, $250 ft., beating J. H. Van Mater’s ro. c. ty Monmouth Eclipse, Mr. Ste- 
vens’ Sylphide. 

In Octooer following he won, on the same cours¢, 4 stake of $300 each, 3 suts., two 
mileheats, beating Mr. Kirby’s (of Va.)c.Camden. 

Five days after, wnen known to be much out of condition,in consequence of his recent 
race and rapid travel in the rain, he started in a stake of 11 subs., at $500 each, two 
mile heats, overthe Camden Course, which was won by Col. Johnson’s Fanny in four 
heats, Treasurer 2d the second heat, ano 3d the third, then ruled out. 

Aft ~this race he was taken by Mr. John D. Kirby to Virginia, and trained inthe sta- 
ble with Camden,ard others. Hisnext appearance wasin the following Spring, over 
the Kendall Cours sSaltimore, May 13th, where he won the Jockey Club Purse, three 
mile heats, beating ‘l'ippecanoe, Sef *rer, Mozart, and Sussex. 

The following week, at Camden, tie won the Club Purse $300, two mile heats, beat- 
ing Col. Jonnson’s John Huater and Mr. Van Mater’s Prospect. , 

On the 28th of the same month, at Trenton, he won the $590 purse, two mile heats, 
beating Mr. Gibbons’ Mariner and Mr. Kendall’s Lady Canton. | 

Ua the 5th of June he won the three mire purse over the Union Course, beating Mr. 
O. P. Hare’s Andrewetta, inthe extraordinary time of 5:42. The mare was drawn after 
the first heat. tak , ; E 

In the autumn he did not start, in consequence of an injury received in exercise. In 
the Spring of 1841 he was again trained, but n-~t getting inte condition, he was star‘ed 
but once, for the Jockey Ciub purse over the Union Course, four mile heats, and beaten 
by Mariner in very slow time. a 
In the Fail he was again put in training, 


thrown out of training. ;, 
Inthe Spring of 1842 he was again trained, and started for the Jockey Club purse of 


$500 over the Union Course, three mile heats, and beat~n by Cassandra. And again, 
over the Camden Course, May 23, four mile heats, aad was beaten by Boston. Evi- 
dently in both these races he was muci out of condition. 

inthe Fall he was again trained and started on the Union Course, 5th Oct. for the 
$500 purse, three mile heats, against Mr.Gibbons’ Mariner,which he won with great ease 
in 5:55}—5:46, overa badtrack. He was then taken to Camden, and although lame, 
started for the two mile purse, and was beaten by Col. Johnson's Gosport, In this last 
race he gave way in both his fore ancles, and consequently will not again be trained. 

I> A steamboat leaves Fulton Market dock every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
for Cold Spring. DANIEL Y. JONES. 


i Feb. 25-2m.] 
TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. : 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. ene, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
A i ust be post paid. 
Pe a JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 


or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 


but soon became lame in his feet, and was 
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speed, therefore he will be sold. 
Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her 1 was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute last October, as the best 
brood mare. 
For terms, apply to Wm. T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) 


FOR SALE. 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barrel and Lock specially im- 
ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
be seen at the office of the ‘* Spirit of the Times.” Will be sold a bargain. 
FOR SALE, 


(Apr. 29.} 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
profitable investment. Tney can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
of Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. i March 4.) 


SALE OF BLOOD STOCK. 

4 igor will be sold during the Baltimore races, in May next, at public sale, the rem- 

nant of GEN. EMORY’S STOCK OF HORSES. This lot comprises the best of his 
stock, viz., Sambo, Poplar Grove, 2 yrs. this Spring, by Priam, a Priam filly, 1 yr. old, 
and a fine brood mare, out of Grecian Princess. Tne day of sale wiil be on tne Thurs- 
day during the races. 
For further information, see the *‘ Spirit ef the Times ” for Oct. 1842. 
(March 26-t mv. 13] WM. HENSLEY EMORY, Executor. 


$e 


HENRY WATSON. 


———» 











FOR SALE, 
HE celebrated trotting horse SIR PETER. He is sound in every respect, and can 
trot a mile, it is believed, in 2:40. Enquire at No. 25 Minor-street, Pniladelphia. 
(Aprii 15 6t.*.) 





ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 

fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 

PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” ** Tom Spring's Life in London,” and various other Lon- 

don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March4.} 


IMPORTED TRUSTEE, 

TT. magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livinaston, Esq., of New York,) 
the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 

stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 

lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is, taken 

away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 

commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 











FISHING TACKLE, 
OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 
Rods and Reels of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
description—a greater variety than has been seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.] 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO’S 

IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff, &c.— 
The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed their 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
* Air Cured Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobaceo, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required for their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. All orders will be punctually 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, corner of Wall-street, New York. 

JOHN ANDERSON & CO. 
N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned. and the 
money refunded. | Sept. 24.) 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
bvarders,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the estaolishment in that capacity me is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paidte the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as thosejof any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842—(May7.) 3. B. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and pairons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
inferms them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, anu every necessary measure adopted to coiltribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will aiways find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exizencies of the times, as follows: 





Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)...... swcsbclisaddeccsicusess GOR COM 
Do. do. (Ladion* Gt }..ncesne<comtensses mine otdiduentinen 10 pr. week 
eT IL, finds cb écccncceucesscnucseese paedipseaedbes a ere: (| 5 
(Cet.35.) 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Perdido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if net 
superior, to any other of the kindin the Somth. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 feet 
inlength, with two aisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
buggy wagons.and as many Superior horses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
public convenience. Charges to suit the times. 
Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the propric « 
tor does not intend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on his 
own account, consesuentiy he will be anle to aid his patrons in se sale of their 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oijls in horses, if desired, at the market price. ; 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodations 
for their horses int ex stables, which willbe as private as they could have them in treir 
own stables, Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 8.] = 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. : 
TYVHIS new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnat-street, will be opened about the laiter part of May. 
it will be conducted on tie plan of the americanand Parisian Hotels conjointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda fcstaurant et Café. The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, and so constructed as to present a splendid parior by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber bv night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attatnable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonapie prices ; and the wines, impoited ex- 
pressly for the estanlishment, wil! be furnished In the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooss, in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furnture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the mt conn hen be a ~ - who may favor 
: th a visi ally ¢ uly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St--nugers. 

them with a visit, literally and truly 1M. ANDERSON s SOIT. 

{ Apri} 30) 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 
kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is how 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its uninished appearance, as well as 

by the very common style in which it is out up. ‘ b 
“Observe that «ll the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’”’ or **Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 7! Joha,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
terms. (May 8-t.f.] 


a 


Philadelphia, April, 1843 4 











THO. AND J.J FLOURNOY, 
ON png to AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 


& Co., Vliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, Jopn K., an wer ag 18-ly.} 
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Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





THE PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE FRANCIS M‘CLURE, ESQ. 
Written for the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 


The subject of the following remarks died upon Sunday, the 23d of April, at 
his farm in Miffl n Township, Allegheny County, Penn., at the advanced age of 
104 years. 

He was an admirable specimen of the early Western Pioneer, and retained 
to the last the frank aud munly attributes which characterized that sturdy race 
of men. He was an Irishman by birth, but America was the land of his adop- 
tion and affections. Jt would be well for the present generation, could it emu- 

Jate some of the virtues of the early Pioneer. The word fear was no where to 
be found in their vocabulary, nor did they understand its meaning ; their pro- 
mise was sacred, their attachments ardent, their professions sincere, their pas. 
sions strong, their enmities avowed ; their hands were open, their arm ready ; 
their knives keen, and their rifles sure. They wore their hearts outside, and 
big ones they were, too. 

Jodge M'Cuure (for he sat as an associate Judge of the Common Pleas of 
Ailegbeny County, for nearly thirty years, having resigned his commission at 
the age of 98,) was well known in Western Pennsylvania as being devoted to 
the Chase, and doubtless his Jong life was owirg in a great measure to his al- 
most daily participation in that wholesome exercise, in connection with his ha- 
bitual temperance, which amounted at times to abstinence from food. He 
never was aick in his life, and he used to say that he could starve out disease 
until it would surrender, 

He was probably the best and most reckless horseman, as he was certainly 
the most furious hunter in Western Pennsylvania ; and his oldest neighbors who 
have known him for nigh half a century, aod witnessed many of his desperate 
feats of horsemanship, can remember no instance of his having ever been thrown 
from his saddle. ; 

He resided on his ample farm, surrounded with every comfort of life, in the 
habitual dispensation of large hospitality ; and his eye had scarce dimmed, his 
natural force was scarce abated, and his ardor for the Chase had not cooled 
when his years numbered a century ; and even then, bis horses, which were of 
the finest, and his hounds, whose name was legion, were the objects of his pecu- 
liar regard. Untilthe day of his death he scorned, and would reprove the wel! - 
meant officious assistance of his friends, as it would seem to indicate that he 
was not as quick-sighted and as sure-footed as he knew himself to be. 

You never saw him mounted on an indifferent horse ; he uniformly rode a high- 
mettled, fierce charger, that many a skilful equestrian would hesitate to mount ; 
and he was gifted with that peculiar charm or fascination which some few mea 
possess and exercise over horses, that the most unmanageable of the species 
became docile and tractable the moment he approached him, and so large was 
his experience, and so consummate his skil! in horsemanship that the motions 
of the animal he bestrode seemed to be governed by the mere volition of the 
rider. He looked on horseback, as though he was ‘‘ deminiatured with the brave 
beast.” 

The last time the writer of these lines saw Judge M‘Ciure was in the month 
of October, 1842, he was then over 103 years of age, invunted as usual upon a 
superb horse. The old man’s shoulders were as square, his chest as full, his 
back as straight, and his posture as easy and graceful as those of a man of 
thirty. This was near M‘Keesport, on the bank of the Monongahela river, and 
as his horse stood motionless upon the top of the high hill, his fore-feet within 
a few inches of a yawning precipice, the fine old man’s white hair, which he 
wore paried on his forehead, playing in the breeze, and singularly contrasted 
with the ruddy glow of his countenance, he excited the admiration of all who 
saw him, and their apprehension, too; but well we knew that our entreatiss to 
retire would have been responded to by his approaching a few inches nearer to 
the steep declivity from which we wished he would retreat. 

There is a horrid hill on the Elizabeth-town road, familiarly known by the 
name of * Judge M‘Clure’s Quarter-race Course.” Many years since, he in 
company with others, were chasing a fox, whose trail brought his pursuers into 
the vicinity of this hill, and in the excitement and blind madness of the chase, 
they suddenly found themselves upon its very brow. Horses and riders in- 
stinctively recoiled with horror—all save the Nimrod of the field: away, be- 
neath, the dogs and fox were visible, their size diminished by the depth and dis- 
tance, ‘‘ shewed scarce so gross as beetles,”’ and the echo of the deep-mouthed 
vengeance of the pack scarce reached this upper region of the air. The judge 
was frantic with excitement, and his horse shared the feelings of his rider; 
down the precipice they went together, but how they got down, and why they 
went, the venerable man was never able to account for, or fully to explain. 
His companions in the chase lost sight of him, and concluded that rider and 
horse were dashed to pieces; they could only guess at their whereabouts by 
catching an occasional glimpse of a detached fragment of earth or stoue, as it 
made its rainbow bound into the vale beneath. After straining their eyes fora 
while, they saw rider and horse emerging from a thicket at the foot of the hill 
at full speed, clearing a brook, and three stakc-and-ridered fences in quick suc- 
cession, and rushing in at the death. 

Judge M‘Clure was certainly deeply imbued both in theory and practice with 
the lex-** Tallyhonis.”’ 

The venerable hunter has told the writer more than once, that he never 
would ride down that hill again, unless under the influence of strong temp- 
tation. 

His companions whv had reached the top of the hill they knew not how in 
a phrenzy of excitement, now that their ardor was somewhat abated, found it 
impossible in cool blood to retrace their steps on horseback. They accordingiy 
dismounted, and after spending much time and exhausting their invention in 
fruitless efforts to retreat, they contrived at length with much difficulty, to lead 
their horses back over the rugged steep they had surmounted in the heat of 
the pursuit. 

Jadge M‘Clure was an ardent fox-hunter as long as he lived, and the fol- 
lowing may serve to illustrate the vigor of his physical faculties. 

When he was, I think, 98 years of age or there abouts, a gentleman who 
had business in the neighborhood stayed at his house all night; and before re 
tiring they determined on a fox-hunt the next day. His guest was well mount- 
cd and justly considered a skilful horseman and a fearless rider; bat as he had 
no experience in fox-hunting he asked the Judge to give him some advice upon 
the subject. The Judge merely told him to keep in sight of him and that would 
be doing pretty well for his first practical lesson. 

The young man laughed outright at the supposed ridiculous simplicity of 
this advice, but his adviser, who knew full well the lesson was a hard one, bare- 
ly remarked that it would be time enough to enjoy his laugh when the hunt 
was over. 

Next morning they were off by day-break, and the young hunter whose eager 
impetuosity was boiling over, and who could scarce be restrained from gallop- 
ing over the hounds, and blowing his horse before ever they struck the scent, 
thought it was a tame business when the Judge told him that they would pro- 
ceed at a gentle pace along the open road to a point about three miles distant, 
and there await until they should hear the hounds giving tongue in a particular 
direction. 

But the old gentleman was just as certain of the courses and distances of that 
day’s pursuit before, as he was afier it was over. Before they had reached 
their point of destination a quarter of an hour, sure enough, they heard the ex- 
citing music of the pack as it swelled over the frosted hills. 

The trained hunter that the Judge bestroce well knowing what was coming, 
drew himself up into the noblest attitude a horse can assume and fairly quiver. 
ed with excitement. 


* Now,” exclaimed the venerable Nimrod, “follow me,” as he vanished 
like quicksilver through the forest. 

His younger companion was brimful of courage, but he lacked somewhat of 
that coolness which is its best ingredient. He forgot dogs, fox, and every 











gone the first three jumps, but that was a small matter compared with the loss 
of his head, which was in imminent peril every second of coming in contect 
with the limb of a tree; for when a man runs by sight, like a greyhound, and 
not oy scent, he does not always keep his nose as near the earth as his persona| 
safety demands, and under these circumstances in a dense forest upon horse- 
back, “ his head’s assurance is but frail.’ 
He caught a glimpse of the Judge as he darted through the foliage of a pros- 
trate tree top and as following in his wake he dashed into it, a large limb con- 
cealed by the leaves took his horse when at ful! speed fair upon the breast, and 
knocked him as fiat as though he had been shot. His rider came thrashing 
down among the branches full fifteen feet from his horse, and the interesting 
pair as though pleased with their recumbent posture, manifested no alacrity in 
rising to their feet. 
Tho boisterous melody of the pack waxed farther, and fainter, and feebler, 
until the stillness of nature was resumed. Sosoon asthe constellation of su- 
perfluous stars that danced before the swimming vision of the fallen man, and 
which the concussion had elicited wonld permit him, he slowly led his injured 
horse back to the place from where he started, and thus ended his first lesson. 
And wheu the venerable Nimrod presented his ambitious scholar that even- 
ing with the brush, the latter rose from a settee with the limping gait of one 
who had long been the especial victim of rheumatic pains. Moreover, his 
clothes were torn, his hat lost, his face lacerated, and the old gentleman 
cracked his jokes at the expense of the young hunter that night, you may be 
sure. 
When Judge M’Clure completed his one hundredth year, he mounted his 
horse and rode to Wheeling, a distance of sixty miles in one day, to see his 
friends. 
When he completed his 1031 year he performed the same journey in the 
same manner and in the same length of time, and as his constitution was per- 
fectly free from all defect except the gradual decay of nature, it is probable his 
years might have been considerably prolonged had he not recieved a severe 
injury from a fall upon the stairs leading from his chamber, which accident he 
survived but a few days. 


April 29, 1843 Port Pirrt. 











PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY, May 8—Mr. HACKETT’S Benefit—HENRY IV.—Falstaff, Mr. Hackett — 
and other entertainments. 
TUESDAY—The CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE and BINKS THE BAGMAN. 
WEDNESDAY—A favorite Comedy, and other entertainments. 
THURSDAY—HAMLET—Hamiet, Mr. J. P. GRATTAN, his first appearance in 
America. 
FRIDAY—Miss TURNBULL’S Benefit. 
SATURDAY—GRANDFATHER WHITEHEAD, and other entertainments. 








Things Theatrical. ae 


The houses at the Park Theatre have evidently improved of late, and they 
now nightly present a cheering aspect. 





Mr. Hackerrt has appeared a number 
of times as Falstaff and is as usual, well received. He deserves it; for close 
study and sound judgment are perceptible in every thing he undertakes. 

Mr. Puacipe has added greatly to his already high reputation by his perform- 
ance of “Grandfather Whitehead” in a new piece now performing of that 
name. Indeed in the epinion of many of his admirers he never appeared with 
so much credit to himself. To all who are fond of witnessing a genuine bit of 
domestic life, intensely interesting, highly wrought up and truly acted, we com- 
mend Grandfather Whitehead, and if the scenes upon the stage do not satisfy 
him, the sight of ‘* beauty in tears’’ n ghtly to be scen whenever it is enacted 
will most certainly melt his heart if it fails to moisten his eye. 

A new candidate for public favor has recently appeared in the person of a 
young lad, named Master Ristey, who, with the assistance of his father, per- 
forms some most wonderful gyinnastic feats. The graceful ease and noble 
bearing of this little boy is truly surprising, for we rarely ever saw such perfect 
seif-possession, precision, and winning style exhidited by any except the oldest 
and most finished artistes. 

On Thursday next, J. Puunxetr Grattan, Esq., is to make his debut in 
Hamlet. We are induced to believe he will make a hit; he certainly will if 
his histrionic abilities are in keeping with his sterlin 
life. 


g wit and humor in social 





London Dramatic Intelligence. 


From the ** Observer ** of [6th April. 





The non-op2ning of Covent Garden on Easter Monday is without parallel, 
we believe, in the history of theatres. It is, of course, an event deeply to he 
regretted for the sake of the professional persons of all grades engaged in the 
establishment, who will thus be deprived of a week’s salary. It seems that the 
lessee has had many unforeseen difficulties to contend with, and among them 
the refusal of Mad’lle. Eugene Garcia to take the principal female part in the 
opera of * Jessonda,” which wes to have been got up for the purpose of intro- 
ducing M. Staudig! to a London audience in an English cnaracier. This event 
necessarily deranged all the plans previously formed, and the lessee has now de- 
termined to bring out Bellini’s *‘ Norma’? on Monday week, the chief parts 
being assigned to Madame Ronzi de Begnis and Herr Staudig!. There are few 
who do not recollect with great pleasure the performances of Madame Rouzi 
de Begnis a few years agu at the Italian Opera House; but, if we recoliect 
tightly, she never appeared in London as Nurma. Grisi plays the same charac- 
ter on Tuesday at her Mejesty’s Theatre, and no doubt many will be anxious to 
draw acomparison. In consequence of the success of Miss A. Kemble (now 
Mrs. Sartoris), Grisi has been for some time anxious to re-appear in Bellini's 
greatest work. When it is represented at Covent Garden on Monday week, 
Staudig! will undertake the High Priest of the Druids, Oroveso, a character to 
which Lablache has of late years given unusual prominence: the great scene 
for him is the first, with which the piece opens. 

The closing of Covent Garden will be ell in favor of Macready at Drury 
Jane, who has prepared, or is preparing, much novelty. ‘* Macbeth” is to be 
performed to-morrow (Monday) ; the hero by Macready, and Lady Macbeth, for 
the first time in London, by Miss Helen Faucit. She bas played the character 
at Edinburgh and Dublin, if we mistake not, and we have no doubt of her suc- 
cess: it will give her a new hold upon the town, if any were wanted; but we 
bad expected to see Mrs. Warner in the part. However, it seems that she has 
so lately had an increase of her family as to render it quite impossible to appear 
on Monday ; hence the new ani bold undertaking of Miss H. Fauci:. During 
the past week she has several times rehearsed with Macready, and under his 
instructions. 

We have frequently mentioned Planche’s new Easter piece of ‘* Fortunio 
and his Seven Servants.” It has been got up in the most complete and per- 
fect manner, and Macready seems to have placed the whole resourses of bis 
theatre at the command of the author. Thisis only doing justice by a man who 
merits every justice, not only from his admitted talents, but from the almost 
uncxampled success that has feliowed the exertion of them. 

Miss Clara Novello is, ere long, to appear as Anna Bollena, in an English 
version of Donizetti's opera, at Drury Lane. It is understood that Mrs. A. Shaw 
is about soon to start upon a provincial tour, with other vocalists of eminence, 
and that, in the meantime, her place at Drury Lane wil! be supplied by Miss P. 
Horton. We conclude that abe will retura to Drury Lane as soon as her “' leave 
of absence” is expired. 

It 1s stated in theatrical circles that the “ winter season” at Covent Garden 
having concluded, Bartley has been relieved from his arduous duties there. From 
his abilities and experience, there is no man on the s:age better qualitied to fill 
the office he has held forso many years at Covent Garden under various admi- 
nistrations. He originally came out in Londor, as Hamlet, and those who have 
been play-zoers during the last five-and.twenty years will be able to appreciate 
the extraordinary versatility of his powers. Various other members of the com- 
pany have also been set at liberty in consequences of the changes at Easter, and 
among them, we see that Mrs. Walter Lacy has gone to the Princess's Thea- 
tre. She will be a great acquisition there. 

We think that Webster will be able to carry everything before him at the 
Haymarket this season, considering the vast improvements he has made in his 
house, and the important accessionsto his company. C. Mathews and bis wife 
play in both pieces on Monday, ** The School for Scandal,’’ and * Riquet with 
the Tuft.” They are properly to be made the great features, and Webster has 
taken care to secure for them abundant novelty, by obtaiuing additional pieces 





\bing else except to dash like a madman in pursuit of the Judge; his hat was 


from authors who have been in the habit uf writiag for them ever since Madame 
Vestris was at the Olympic Theatre. 


| ait citi aE ay 6, 
Sheridan Knowles’s new play, ‘‘ The Secretary,” as at present arrangeg 

to come out on Thursday ; but we should not be surprised if it were poste, a 
as ie we gis of vie f hee may not render it uecessary to bring howe 
early. e scene is laidin England during the reigns of J we 
ham and Mary. P ¥ ere 


Fanny E!ssler’s Benefit at Her Majesty's Theatre —An immense how 
aye, and an elegant and aa applauding one—greeted Fapuy Elssler on TT. 
day night, April 7:h, when she took her benetit; but this must have been “4 
cipated from the announcement that the ** Sonnambula” was to be oti, 
with Fornasari as the count, Merio as the lover, and, above all, the simple = 
gant, artless Persiani as Amina. Then there was the fair bénéficiaire ey - 
certain to display all the varied resources of her peculiar talents. In her — 
costume, in the ** Ral sous Louis XIV.,” she appeared as irresistible as one 
Richelieu, faisant ses premieres armes. Her danse noble in the court min . 
with the greceful Dumilatre, was the perfection of that style, which er 
two hundred years uosurpassed until our time, when the choregraphic art ~ 
risen to a pitch of excellence our ancestors never dreamt of. She next nt 
ed in a bolero of the most graceful character—fraught with the entraineney, 
and the singular spirit of that exquisite Castilian dance, and possessing, iehel 
a novelty as fasciuating as it was unexpected. To this, and to the other feats 
of the dallerine, in the divertissement, and in “Giselle,” a house far on 
crowded than any one of the season, paid full justice, by bursts of the most = 
thusiastic applause. Mario has improved greatly in his appearance, manner. 
and singing during the past two years, but it will be necessary that Rubin; be 
forgo:ten before Mario can be satisfactorily accepted as his successor. He 
however, threw a gvod deal of spirit into his acting. and in the chamber sceng 
relaxed into an impetuous expression of jealousy, which bis early complacency 
of demeanor hardly promised. Fornasari gave to the part of the count all the 
effect of which it is capab'e, and sang the single air which it contains, ** Vi ray. 
viso,” very beautifully. He was well entitled to the attention he received, fy, 
the pleasing music which Bellini has written for the principal bass part, was 
never before rendered with such a general equality of excellence, and he mus: 
hereafter be considered as one of the best singing actors of the day. Bat the 
charm of this opera is Persiani, and language falls short of the powers of de. 
scribing the loveliness of her Amina—it is, in all respects, 80 true to nature 
that the actress must have found the elements of the character in her own wo- 
man's heart. To return to the ailconquering Fanoy E!ssler, now about to 
leave us, and the graceful Dumilatre, as they appeared when treading that lofty 
measure (the minuet de la cour) with stately dignity, yet perfect ease and quiet- 
ness. Who could ever dream that the fairy form of Dumilatre was incased jy 
that bulging drapery of the seventeenth century—and yet the expansive farihir- 
gale, the peaked stomacher, the nipped sleeve, the stack of powdered hair, and 
the high-heeled shoe became her exceedingly. Fanny Elssler, too, in the white 
satin coat, the velvet smalls, and the formal peruke, was the beau ideal of the 
couftier and refined gentleman of the period, and looked bewitchingly elegan: 
in her endowments of sleeve and rufile. No one would have guessed that Do- 
milatre, that curious, long-backed person, with her lower frame muflled in those 
prodigious layers of rose-tinted silk, was the airy creature who clears the stage 
in three bounds; and, as for Fanny Elssler, she seemed to perceive a drollery 
in the antique part she was plaving, and she mimicked the sluggish ease of 
bag-wiggism with an archness and mock gravity quite irresistible. She glided 
about with a diverting sel{-complacency, and touched the fingers of Dumilatre 
with stoical indifference. The ballet, ** Giselle,’’ concluded the evening. 


Mrs. Wood, the Vocalist —It is with sincere and heartfelt pleasure that we 
are able to announce, that the wish expressed in our wotice of this celebrated 
lady’s removal to a convent at York has been fulfilled. We are authorized to 
state, that, on Tuesday evening last, she arrived at her husband's residence, at 
Woolly Moor, the pain and anxiety of being absent from husband and child be- 
ing greater than her religious enthusiasm, May we hope that her experience 
in this instance may prove a useful lesson to many others, by showing that the 
natural feelings and duties of wife and mother are far superior to the gloomy 
and unnatural requirements of the Popish religion. Wakefield Journal. 
sr a 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 


Che Curf, Ficld Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEKL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOUN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

Tuis well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its presen: 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and ImporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Ameri con Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characte ristics, and 
Performances of each, with Incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En- 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 
eminent Artists :— 











BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Bate Peyton, ot New Orleans; Engraved by Dick after 
TROYE’S painting, in the collection of JoHN C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afer 
TROYE's painting, in the coliection of his owner. 
LEVIATHAN, 
The property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of THomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va. ; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Stockton, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. TuwnEs, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHEL- 
woop after TRoYE’s painting, in the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrre for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, ; 
The property of Hon. Pience M.BurT_Ler & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jonn CampBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’homme fromm the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
** Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wapge Hampton, of S.C.; Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshelwood. 


MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 


| The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaINE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuNNELL 


after Tioye’s painting, in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connau, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 

MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;”” Engraved by Hinshelwood 
= a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 

iditor. 

On commencing the present volume of the “Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 

March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed port:ait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 

_ _** The Napoleon of the Turf!” 

Engraved by A. L. Dicx, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq 

now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1§43—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereaft er 
be determined upon, 


The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow| 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary _to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 





Terms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones in that proportion. Less than 60 words 
will be considered half a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisemenis will be in! 
serted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
Ic Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. 

IC? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de- 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. Porter ; al] others to J, Ricwanps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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